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GOOD DEFENSE 


Security at the OS level works, but it can also 
complicate the administrator's life. Page 70 


my BITTER EXPERIENCE WINNING THE WHITE HOUSE 


What's it like to run IT for a presidential campaign? Grueling, but 
rewarding, say the IT chiefs for the Bush and Gore camps. Page 16 
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Project managers explain how bad project exper- 
iences taught them valuable lessons. Page 52 
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HOME WORKERS 
IMPERIL SYSTEMS 


Microsoft break- in 
points to security holes 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
AND CAROL SLIWA 
The theory that crackers 
reached Microsoft Corp.’s 
product development servers | 
via a home-based employee’s | 
computer demonstrates why | 
it’s critical for companies to 
ensure that their remote em- 
ployees aren’t steppingstones 
into the corporate network. 
Attackers using a server in 
Russia penetrated Microsoft’s | 
corporate network in a high- 
profile security breach that | 
was made public 10 days ago. 
Microsoft initially said some | 
of its source code may have 
Microsoft, page 89 


Safe Security 
Practices 


Some lessons from the 
Microsoft security breach: 


Educate users about 
security policies and 
practices. Let them know 
what’s in place. Make sure 
they know what is and isn’t 
safe practice, and ensure 
that they comply. 


Know what to do in 
case you get hacked. 
Have clear policies about 
who needs to know, what 
needs to be done and how 
it needs to be done. 


Pay special attention to 
remote users and others 
who have access to your 
network from outside, such 
as suppliers. Make sure 
they practice safe security. 


PRIVACY LEGISLATION 
RAISES QUESTIONS 


Pending federal, state 
laws may be at odds 
BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
For companies worried that 
the potential approval of new 
privacy laws could affect their 


data collection 
may not matter 


practices, it 
who 
wins tomorrow’s presi- 
dential election. The 
reason is simple, said atten- 
dees at a privacy conference 
here: The push for privacy leg- 
islation is coming from all 
sides of the political spectrum. 
The U.S. Congress and indi- 
vidual state legislatures next 
year are all but certain to con- 
Privacy, page 16 


To 


Will Americans envy 
strong EU protections? 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


The 
that was approved last summer 
in an effort to make it easier for 
U.S. companies to comply with 
Europe’s stringent data 


“safe harbor” agreement 


privacy laws went into 
effect Nov. 1. But many 

experts predict that 
businesses will be slow 


privacy 
to seek 
shelter under the new rules ne 
gotiated by the U.S. 
ment of Commerce and Euro- 
pean government officials 
According to attendees in- 
terviewed week at the 
Privacy2000 conference here, 


Depart- 


last 


CONSULTING TRICKERY 


and you’re sure to 


hear a war story about clueless consultants who 
botched an IT project. Sometimes it leads to 


serious litigation, such as FoxMeyer Corp.'s 


$500 million lawsuit against a 
tancy. In our special report, Kim S. Nash exposes 


big-name consul- 


the dirty tricks of the consulting world — from 
overbilling to the old bait-and-switch personnel 
ploy — and explains how to thwart them. 


Second of a two-part series on IT disasters. 
Story is on page 20. | 
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SUPPLY-CHAIN 
VISIBILITY STALLS 


85% in study fear 
they won’t achieve it 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 

While three out of four compa 
achieve Web- 
based, real-time data visibility 
through their supply 
85% 


nies want to 
chains, 
are concerned about their 
ability to implement it, accord- 
ing to a soon-to-be-published 
survey. 

Among the barriers are trust 
issues, the complexity of exist- 
ing procurement 
and the lack of scalable tech- 
nology to handle the huge vol- 
umes of data involved, said Jim 
a partner at New 
York-based Deloitte Consult- 
ing, which conducted the sur- 


processes 


each 
with at least $1 billion in annu- 
al sales. 

The reality is far from the 
vendor hype. “No one is there,” 


| said Karen Peterson, an analyst 


at Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 
high-tech 
companies, such as Round 
Rock, Texas-based Dell Com- 
puter Corp. and San Jose-based 
are proba- 


to implementation, she said. 
Supply Chains, page 14 
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Quick, 


Who Offers 
The Best 


Tools 
us 
ira 













Computer Associates. That’s who. 

CA's one of the industry’s leading vendors 
of tools for DB2 for OS/390 with a broad range 
of solutions that enable you to manage your appli- 
cations and maximize the return on your DB2 
investment in Performance Management and 





Analysis, Database Administration, Data Availability, 
Backup and Recovery, and Application Development. 

CA provides proven solutions for DB2 that will 
ensure successful implementation and manage- 
ment of all of your 


won 
business-critical ((©) CA Rescue 
Program 

Samat 

oe 





applications. 

Don’t be held 
hostage by other tool vendors when CA can offer 
pam a Single vendor solution across a multiple 







database environment, complete with an 
x § aggressive value proposition and conver- 





sion services. Just send an e-mail to 
rescueprogram@ca.com for information 


: @ 
CA Solutions on CA’s Rescue Program and your no 


Um yalmiwAcym § ODligation product conversion analysis. 
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Database Data Backup and Application Performance 
Administration Availability Recovery Development Management 
Streamline Reduce or eliminate Keep data secure and Accelerate Monitor critical 
administration tasks downtime reliable development cycles resources 


Concurrently Perform online Recover specific Integrate legacy data Improve 
manage multiple reorganization objects or entire with new applications data 
databases databases retrieval 
Quickly load and Generate error-free 
Alter and migrate unload data Maintain business SQL code Optimize database 
database objects profitability tuning efforts 


Solutions for DB2 for OS/390 give you complete control of your 
mission-ci / information 


For more information on CA Solutions for DB2 for 08/390, 
Call 1-800-850-7526 Ext. 100, or visit www.ca.com 
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Software superior by design. 





NEWS 


6 IBM SEALS a megadeal to 


sell Linux servers to a Japanese 
retail chain. 


PALM AND IBM team up 
to develop ways to integrate 
handhelds into corporate 
systems. 


CEOs FLEE or are driven 
from their companies at record 
rates. What does that mean for 
users? 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY 


Administration eyes a move to 
Internet-based services. 


SCHWAB SCRAMBLES for 


strategies to retain customers 
as the stock market slows. 


FEDEX EMBARKS on a 


massive customer relationship 
management installation as the 
company looks for an edge in 
the shipping wars. 


HALLOWEEN TREATS 
Hershey well, as the company 
rebounds from an enterprise 
resource planning nightmare. 


NEW AUTOMAKER PLANS 


to offer custom-made vehicles 
over the Web. 


IT CHIEFS explain what it’s 
like to help steer the tech part 
of the drive to put either Bush 
or Gore in the White House. 


MORE 

Editorial Letters ....... 
How to Contact CW 
Shark ‘Tank 

Company Index 


EXEC ED THAT 
HITS HOME 


The most valuable executive 
education programs draw their 
case studies from the experiences 
of participants like Twentieth 
Century Fox ClO Justin Yaros. 
That’s been the key to making 
UCLA’s Managing the Information 
Resource Program one of the most 
respected programs in the nation. 
Page 51 


BUSINESS 


4 


WIRELESS COSTS terrify 
IT people, but giving users a 
menu to pick from might con 
tain support costs. 


WORKSTYLES 

RESEARCH RULES at Bris- 
tol-Myers Squibb, but the IT 
management track is strong 
and the perks include cooking 


classes. 


SILICON ALLEY narrows as 


New York’s high-tech media 
business cools. But skilled IT 
pros are landing on their feet 


BAD PROJECTS CREATE 
good project managers — at 
least if you can identify what 
went wrong and correct it the 
next time around. 


PEOPLE COUNT, and show 


ing that you value them will 
keep good IT people on board, 
Lands’ End tech chief says. 


CAREER ADVISER 


considers whether dot-coms 
and vendors offer viable 
career paths. 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON 


warns that standards promises 
from vendors aren't all they’re 
cracked up to be. 


ALEX TORRALBAS says 
vendor whining is blocking 
progress toward the creation of 
open standards. 


62 


BEYOND 
KEYWORDS 


BFGoodrich’s John Taylor and 
other users at large organizations 
use sophisticated search tools to 
isolate the right data from a mass 
of files in many formats. Page 74 
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TECHNOLOGY 


MICROSOFT AND LOTUS 


battle it out for dominance in 
the e-mail and groupware plat- 
form market. 

SECURITY JOURNAL 

JUDE FACES a pack of inter- 
nal auditors who want to work 
with his security team instead 
of doing their own thing 


HANDS ON 


THREE PCs WITH small 
footprints free up significant 
desktop real estate, and they’re 
bargains to boot. 

FUTURE WATCH 
WIRELESS DEVICES 

that aim to be all things to all 
people may push the unified 
messaging market ahead. 


TRUSTED OPERATING 


systems provide great security, 
but they can create more prob- 
lems than they solve. 

KS 


vY 


2UIC STUEL 

GNOME, a graphical desktop 
environment, should make 
Unix and Unix-like operating 
systems more accessible. 


BILL LABERIS wonders if 1T 


leaders share the blame for this 


year’s fall of the dot-coms. 


JOHN GANTZ says hard 
data proves that, e-commerce 
or not, it’s IT that still drives 
today’s businesses. 


MICHAEL RAPPA claims 


that well-informed customers 
are turning Internet business 
models on their ears. 


ONLINE 


7thAnnual 
Skills Survey 
eo 


gw What training can IT pros most 


count on next veal 


@ How much will it pay to invest it 


the latest “hot” technologies? 


Cast your vote in Computerworld’s 
7th annual Skills Survey by visiting 
our Web site at www.computer 
world.com and clicking on the skills 
survey icon in the right column. All 
participants in the survey will be 
entered in a drawing to receive one 


of five prizes 


KEVIN FOGARTY says 


chaos could contribute to your 
bottom line. 


PAUL A. STRASSMANN 


offers some possible explana- 
tions of Xerox’s recent stock 


plunge. 


FRANK HAYES explains 


why IT should plan now to 
implement “safe harbor” data 
privacy rules. 


www.computerworld.com 
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Check-in Service 


By the end of the year, American 
Airlines Inc. plans to roll out a 
mobile, wireless check-in service 

at its three busiest airports - O'Hare 
in Chicago, La Guardia in New York 
and Dallas/Fort Worth International 
Airport - following a successful test 
of the system at San Jose Interna- 
tional Airport. Developed by Sabre 
Inc. in Fort Worth, Texas, and Sym- 
bol Technologies Inc. in Holtsville, 
N.Y., the Sabre RovingAgent will 
provide American Airlines personnel 
with handheld computers connected 
to Sabre’s reservation system via 
wireless LANs installed in the air- 
ports. Fort Worth-based American 
plans to extend the roving agent 
system to another 22 airports by 
the end of next year. 


AA, FORO RT AR EL EE MOBO E™ 


Priceline Announces 
Layotfs, Sales Lag 


With the September swoon in its 
airline ticket sales continuing into 
last month, struggling Priceline.com 
Inc. last week announced a series 
of restructuring moves, including a 
16% reduction in its workforce. The 
Norwalk, Conn.-based e-commerce 
venture said ticket sales last month 
were down approximately 20% 
from their already-weak September 
levels. 


AT ERT Te 


Short Takes 


Suffering the effects of falling 
demand for Web hosting, Internet 
access and consulting services from 
cash-strapped dot-com companies, 
Internet service provider PSINET 
INC. in Ashburn, Va., has an- 
nounced a restructuring. Included 
are plans to get out of most of the 
e-business and information technol- 
ogy service businesses it acquired 
in March when it bought METAMOR 
WORLDWIDE INC... . SPRINT 
CORP. said last week that it will 
look to grow its wireless business 
while shifting its fixed-line unit's 
focus to data and Internet services. 
... MICROSOFT CORP. today 

will announce a Supplier Express 
initiative designed to help suppliers 
integrate their commerce platforms 
more quickly and easily with busi- 
ness-to-business marketplaces 
through the use of Microsoft's 
BizTalk Server 2000. 


Retail Chain Makes 
Huge Linux Buy 


NEWS 


15,200 IBM servers will run Red Hat, 
support new kiosk functionality in Japan 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
N WHAT the 


de- 


col 


LD BE 
largest commercial 
ployment of its kind to 
date, IBM last week an 
nounced that it’s selling 
15,200 Linux-based servers to 
a Japanese convenience-store 
chain. 
The Linux servers, part of 
IBM's 
will be 


xSeries, 
7,600 


convenience 


new eserver 


used in about 
Lawson Inc. 
stores in Japan, according to 
IBM. 


lation, using remote monitor- 


t will also run the instal 


ing software and services. 
The which 


power 


will 
existing 
“Lop- 


servers, 
the stores’ 
touch-screen-equipped 
pi” kiosks, will expand options 
for customers. The new tech- 
nology will enable shoppers to 
download music, movies and 
other Web content in addition 
to booking airline and concert 
tickets at the kiosks 
Steve Sollazzo, vice presi- 
dent of Linux strategy at IBM, 
said the deal shows “firm evi- 
dence that Linux is really be- 
ginning to ascend to the enter- 
prise.” 
IBM 
reveal the value of the deal, nor 
would they announce what 
version of Linux the servers 
will run. IBM offers distribu- 
tions of Linux from Caldera 
Systems Inc., Red Hat Inc., 
TurboLinux Inc. and SuSE AG. 
However, Red Hat spokes 
woman Melissa 
Durham, N.C.-based Red Hat is 
providing the Linux software 
that IBM will use 
son servers. 
“Obviously, we're pretty ex- 
cited about it,” London said. 


and Lawson wouldn't 


London said 


in the Law- 


“It’s great for Linux.” 
Two servers will be installed 


| each store to provide redun 


dancy, Sollazzo said. IBM sup- 
port personnel in Japan will be 
linked to the stores electroni- 


cally to allow remote monitor- 


ing and service, leaving store 


| employees free to concentrate 


on customers 


The servers are expected to 
be installed by March. 

Al Gillen, an analyst at Inter 
national Data Corp. in Fram 
ingham, Mass., said the deal is 
significant for IBM and Linux. 

“It’s a pretty big chunk of 
machines” being used by a 
very visible company, Gillen 
said. “We're seeing Linux be 
ing used in places where you 
might not have seen it happen 
two years ago.” 

The agreement is also im 
portant because it shows that 
a commercial enterprise has 
the confidence to deploy a Lin- 
ux-based system in a key part 
of Gillen 
Lawson’s comfort is probably 


its business, said. 


partly attributable to the fact 
that IBM has a global service 
and support network that in- 
cludes the IBM Linux Support 
Center in Tokyo, he said. 

“That will surely give [Law- 
son] a lot more confidence,” 
said Gillen. “That’s one of the 
things Linux has needed.” 


Eye-Catching News 

Bill Claybrook, an analyst at 
Aberdeen Group Inc. in Bos- 
ton, said this is the biggest Lin- 
ux deal he has heard about. 

“It’s such a big deal that so 
many [Linux] servers are being 
sold to such a large customer 
that it sort of catches every 
eye,” Claybrook 
“It’s a perception at least that 


one’s said. 
Linux is now being more wide- 
ly accepted.” 

Claybrook said the deal is 


good because it highlights a 
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Linux for 
Lawson 


m Number of IBM xSeries eServers 
being deployed: 15,200 

= Number of Lawson convenience 
stores: 7,600 


= New features: Capabilities for music 


and movie downloads and more 


= Schedule: To go live by March 


kiosk-based application that 
will be a good showplace for 
what Linux can do for retailers. 
The Linux-based, 
terminals will also give Law- 
son customers real-time news 
and information from Internet 
feeds and communications 
satellites, according to IBM. 


in-store 


The Loppi terminals cur- 
rently in Lawson stores use 
Microsoft Corp.’s Windows 
operating system. The Linux 
servers wil augment the exist- 
ing Windows use. 

Based in Osaka, Lawson is 
one of Japan’s largest conve- 
nience store chains. A compa- 
ny spokesman in Japan could- 
n’t be reached for comment. D 


Palm, IBM in Deal to Serve Enterprise Users 


Goal: Tie handhelds 
into company nets 


BY BOB BREWIN 

Palm Inc. and IBM last week 
announced a partnership to 
jointly develop and provide 
enterprise mobile electronic- 
business applications based on 


the newly released version of | 


IBM’s WebSphere Everyplace 
Suite middleware. 

Palm described the partner- 
ship with IBM as the most sig- 
nificant enterprise-integration 
partnership in its short history. 

IBM said its Global Services 
unit will create a consulting 
firm and systems-integration 
organization to develop appli 
cations to run on devices that 
use the Palm operating system 
The companies said these ap- 
plications and tools will help 
enterprise on to 
corporate intranets, reference 
databases for information, read 
and send e-mail, access auto- 


users log 


mated sales tools and enter 
orders. 
Warren Wilson, an analyst at 


7 oe 
IBM’s Deal 
With Palm 


f 


m ls focused on integration of handhelds 


nto enterprise information systems 


Will provide end-to-end connectivity from 


remote devices to corporate systems 


@ Calls for app yns to be developed on 
IBM Websphere Everyplace middleware 
(see related story, page 29) 

@ Will include hooks from handhelds tc 
corporate intranets, e-mail systems, sales 


and order entry systems 


Boston-based Summit Strate- 
gies Inc., said IBM can provide 
a lot of expertise to corporate 
information technology man- 
agers as they struggle to inte- 


| grate Palm devices into enter- 


prise information systems. 
Wilson said IBM has “consid- 
erable skills” that it can apply 


to help IT managers solve two 


of the thorniest integration 


problems they face with the | 


integration of Palm devices: 

synchronization and security. 
The deal with IBM repre- 

sents a “huge step” for Santa 


| Clara, Calif.-based Palm in its 
| efforts to integrate handheld 
devices into the enterprise, 

Wilson said. He added that 

Palm needs IBM’s expertise to 

counter the relative ease of 
integration of competing pock- 
et PCs running Microsoft 
Corp.’s Windows CE operating 
system, which uses the same 
application program interface 
as Microsoft’s office and enter- 
prise automation products. 

In March, IBM signed an 
agreement with Motient Corp 
(formerly American Mobile 
Satellite Inc.) in Reston, Va., 
to jointly develop wireless 
electronic business offerings 
for users of the Motient pack- 
et-data network equipped 
with devices from Research 
In Motion Ltd. in Waterloo, 
Ontario. 

Dan Glessner, director of 
business and government mar- 
keting at Palm, said the deal 
with IBM represents the “big- 
gest and most focused” enter- 
| prise integration deal Palm has 
| signed, with previous agree- 

ments more focused on niche 

applications. B 
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Survey: CEOs Are the Sacrificial Lambs at Failing Dot-Coms °°": 


October CEO 
departures doubled 
since last year 


BY JULEKHA DASH 

The number of chief execu- 
tives who left their posts rose 
last month, particularly at dot- 
companies, 
which are shuffling their top 
ranks to appease impatient in- 


com 


vestors and venture capitalists, 
said analysts. 

Last week, a report from 
Challenger, Gray and Christ- 
Inc. that 129 


CEOs left their jobs last month, 


mas revealed 


and about one-fifth of them 
were from Internet companies. 
The total number of chief ex- 
ecutive departures more than 
doubled from the same period 
last year. 

“A couple of bad quarters are 
enough to do in most CEOs to- 
day,” said John Challenger, 
CEO of the Chicago-based out- 
placement firm. 

A year ago, publicly traded 
dot-coms with innovative busi- 
models rewarded 
with a large market capitaliza- 
tion. But today, “there’s pres- 
sure to produce revenue quick- 
ly,” said Barbara Gomolski, 
research director at Gartner 
Institute Inc. in Eden Prairie, 
Minn. Investors and venture 
capitalists 
mistic as they were a year ago,” 
she said. 

In addition, many founders 
lack the 


ness were 


“are not as opti- 


of online ventures 
managerial experience and 
business acumen that Wall 
Street likes to see at the helm 
of companies, said Sam Gas- 
sett, president of Austin, 
Texas-based firm 


Chiefs 
ing Out 


Top industries for CEO 
_ departures in October: 


25 DOT-COM 


19 COMPUTER/SOFTWARE 
AND SERVICES 


16 COMPUTER/HARDWARE 
16 FINANCIAL 


14 OTHER TECHNOLOGY 
COMPANIES 


recruiting 


many of 


Primus Associates LC. 

Gassett said many dot-coms 
have changed their business 
plans in the past few months to 
target the profitable 

of their markets, but 
founders 
“technical” and _ not 
enough business savvy to lead 


most 
pieces 
their may be too 


} 
nave 


the way 

Last month’s dot-com depar 
tures included Jeffrey Arnold, 
who resigned as co-CEO of 
Atlanta-based Internet health 
care firm WebMD Corp., as 
well as both the chairman and 
president of online postage 
firm Stamps.com Inc. in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Rod Schrock, former CEO of 


Internet search firm AltaVista 
Co. in Palo Alto, Calif., re- 
signed from the company after 


it laid off one-fourth of its staff 


And _ Internet 


portal NBC Internet Inc. in San 


in September. 


Francisco recently announced 

the resignation of its president 

and three other top executives 

Though CEO departures are 

] as “resignations,” 

it’s often a “euphemism for ter- 
mination,” Challenger said. 


Social Security 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


The Social Security Adminis- 
tration (SSA) is investigating a 
range of 


Internet-based ser- 


vices aimed at improving its 
customer service capabilities, 
such as coupling online appli 
cations with telephony and in- 
stant-messaging systems. 


Some Dispute FTC Finding 
In B2B Antitrust Report 


Claim big firms have 
hold on marketplaces 


BY JULIA KING 

Executives at industry-backed 
business-to-business electronic 
marketplaces have little to fear 
from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (FTC). But Ravi 
Kalakota, chairman of Atlanta- 
based Hsupply.com, an inde- 
pendent exchange serving the 
hospitality industry, wasn’t 
among them. 

“IT don’t know what the FTC 
was smoking, but they’re not 
looking at the evidence,” 
Kalakota said of the commis- 
sion’s Oct. 26 report, which 
that Internet ex- 
changes pose no new antitrust 
concerns for the time being. 

In the hotel industry, Kala- 
kota said he constantly comes 
across individual hotel opera- 
tors who say they are barred 
from buying on Hsupply.com 
under franchise agreements 
with big-name companies such 
as Hyatt Corp. and Marriott In- 
ternational Inc., both partners 
in a new industry-based elec- 
tronic marketplace, Avendra. 

“So, in my _ marketplace, 
there’s a huge antitrust issue 


concluded 


KALAKOTA: “I don’t know what 
the FTC was smoking, but they’re 
not looking at the evidence” 
because these guys can put me 
out of business,” Kalakota said. 
However, rather than take up 
with the FTC, 
Kalakota said he will let things 


run their course because he, 
4 


any action 


for one, doesn’t believe all of 


the consortium efforts will ul- 
timately survive. 


As the FTC sees it, there is 


no hard and fast evidence of 


anticompetitive behavior on 
any industry marketplaces, at 
least for now. But regulators 
laid out conditions that would 
potentially raise red flags and 
could antitrust 
scrutiny of marketplaces. 
These have to do with how 


spur greater 


large a share of the market is 
held by a marketplace’s part- 
ners, any restraints that may be 
placed on buying or selling 
outside of the marketplace and 


For information technology 


workers and other rank-and 


file employees, a chans 
top can be damaging to morale, 


said Gomolski. IT people may 


start 
scratch when someone 


need to projects from 
with a 
different set of priorities takes 


And if a 


the helm, she said 


Looks to Net 


The agency’s interest in the 
Internet is driven partly by an 
anticipated doubling of its 
workload as baby boomers be 
gin retiring. But at a briefing 
week, SSA officials 


new 


here last 


said the online 


would be rolled out only 


services 


their security was ensured. 


“Our single lars 


the level of interoperability 
between marketplaces. 

“The government is taking a 
go-slow approach and essen 
tially saying that the devil is in 
the details,” said Joel Mitnick, a 
partner at law firm Browne & 
Wood LLP in New York. 

Whether a marketplace ulti- 
mately raises antitrust con 
cerns will “depend on the way 
the exchange really works, 
Mitnick And 


most exchanges are just get 


said. because 
ting off the ground, “the FTC is 
correctly reticent to interfere 
until everyone understands 
what the economics are.” 

Still, many of the big indus- 
try-backed marketplaces aren't 
taking any chances. 

At Envera LLC, a cher 
industry marketplace backed 
by Solutia Inc., Occidental Pe- 
troleum Corp. and Lyondell 
Chemical Co., among others, 
no partner can have more than 
5% of the marketplace’s voting 
stock, said Mike Geissler, En- 


vera’s chief technology officer. 


won) 
ical 


Envera also guarantees a se 
cure transaction 
prevent the sharing of infor- 


database to 


mation among rival buyers or 
sellers — another red flag for 
antitrust enforcers. 

E2open.com, a marketplace 
for electronic 
brought in venture capital 
backers to keep its combined 
share of the market to less than 
50%, said E2open President 
and CEO Mark Holman. 3 


components, 


> 
3 
make 


ith Caution 


concern IS the security 
data going Dack and fort 


Marsha Ry 


dstrom 


Among 


nounced 


ement Denefi 


Internet. People nearins 


to the agency in 

form. But from that point on, 
iny interaction with the recipi 
ent will be ~phone, by 


mail or in person because of 


security concerns. 


Adapting to E-Business 

SSA officials recently began 
working with CommerceNet, a 
nonprofit consortium of tech- 


1ology vendors in Cupertino, 


Calif., to explore the use of In- 
ternet technologies in business 
Pilot programs 


works, Rydstrom 


transactions. 
are in the 
said, but another big challenge 
will be changing the agency’s 
business processes to adapt to 
the new way of operating. 

“We can’t just paste this on 
top of our current business 
processes,” Rydstrom said in 
an interview after the briefing. 
“Our organization has to be 
capable of responding to these 


Asa 


there’s no 


[technological] changes.” 
result, she added, 
firm schedule for deploying 
any new e-commerce services. 

William Halter, the agency’s 
deputy commissioner, said the 
number of Social Security re- 
cipients is expected to double 
to 88 million by 2040. Turning 
to Internet-based applications 
“is a way for us.. 
heightened workloads without 


to face these 


any significant increase in our 
staff size,” he said. D 





Citigroup Launches 


Electronic-Cash Service 


Financial services giant teams with 
AOL for co-marketing and branding 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 

HE 800-POUND go 
finally 
the 


rilla has 
jumped into 
online 


marketplace. Make 


payments 


that two 800-pound gorillas 
holding hands 

Until recently, X.com Corp.'s 
PayPal service has been the 
most popular technique for 
people to send money to one 
a useful 


another via e-mail — 


service for online auction 
users, small online businesses 
college stu- 


than 


and parents of 


dents. To date, more 
4 million users have signed up 
for the Palo Alto, Calif.-based 
firm’s service 


Last week, New York-based 


Ways to Pay 


PayPal by X.com:; service is free for 
personal use 


eMoneyMail by Bank One; costs 
$1 to senders 


AOL Quick Cash and c2it 
by Citigroup; costs $2 to senders 


Yahoo! PayDirect by CIBC 
National Bank; service is free 


Citigroup Inc. jumped into the 
fray when it announced its c2it 
service, which will be heavily 
marketed and co-branded as 
AOL Quick Cash to Dulles, Va.- 
based America Online Inc.’s 


28 million users. 


How it Works 


Citigroup isn’t the first bank 
electronic cash. Last 
spring, Bank One Corp. in 
Chicago rolled out eMoney 
Mail, while Wells Fargo & Co. 
in San Fracisco and eBay Inc. 


to offer 


teamed 
launch BillPoint Inc. 
can 

providing either 
credit- 


in San Jose up to 


Customers use these 
services Dy 
their bank account or 


card account information to 
the service providers. Recipi- 
ents of the online payments 
receive an e-mail from the ser- 
vice provider to alert them that 
there’s money waiting for them 
The recipient then has two op- 
tions: The money can be trans 
ferred electronically to his ac- 
count or sent as a paper check 
C2it will be free to users for 
the first three months; after 
that it will cost $2 per transac- 
tion. By comparison, PayPal is 


free to people who use it occa 


Automakers Tap AOL for 
Employee Internet Portals 


Goal is to get all 
U.S. workers online 


BY LEE COPELAND 
Automotive Daimler- 
Chrysler AG and General Mo- 
tors Corp. week inked 
landmark deals with America 
Online Inc. to serve up Inter- 
net access at work and home 
for their U.S. employees. 

By the first quarter next 
year, each automaker will cre- 


rivals 


last 


ate a corporate portal site for 
its U.S. employees. Each is slat- 
ed to offer self-service human 
resources information such as 
access to pension accounts, 
benefits enrollments and work- 
flow applications, officials said. 
and GM 
software 


DaimlerChrysler 
will the 
platform, designed by Works- 
cape Inc., a human resources 
portal services company in Re- 
ston, Va. The 2-year-old start- 
up, in which AOL holds an eq- 
uity stake, has also developed 


use same 


sionally (frequent 
asked to pay a fee) and Bank 
One charges $1 per eMoney 
Mail transaction. 

That pricing mode! could be 


users are 


a disadvan for Citigroup, 
analysts said. 

The higher costs associated 
with Citigroup’s service are 
“not going to be popular with 
customers,” said George Barto, 
an analyst at Stamford, Conn 
based Gartner Group Inc. 

According to James Van- 
Dyke, an analyst at New York 
based Jupiter Communications 
solution in search 


Inc., c2it is a 


Schwab Strikes 


Online alliance is 
brokerage’s biggest 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 
Though company executives 
said the timing was purely co 
incidental, Charles Schwab & 
Co. last week struck an alliance 
with Online Inc. to 


market its investment services 


America 


to AOL's users just as growth 


in new online investors ap 
pears to have ebbed 
Under the nonexclusive deal, 


AOL will aggressively promote 


portal sites for organizations 
like The Gap Inc., The 
Manhattan Corp. and the U.S. 
Postal Service. Workscape will 
use intranet software from Sun 


Chase 


Microsystems Inc.'s iPlanet. 

Dearborn, Mich.-based Ford 
Motor Co. was noticeably ab 
sent from the announcement. 
Ford officials couldn’t be imme- 
diately reached for comment. 

Dulles, Va.-based AOL will 
serve as the preferred Internet 
service provider for both cor 
porations. Detroit-based GM 
and Stuttgart, Germany-based 
DaimlerChrysler will 
dize the subscription rates to 
AOL for U.S. employees. Basic 
AOL Internet access, normally 
priced at $21.95 per month, will 
be offered at $3. 


subsi- 


of a problem. “With person-to- 
person payments, you can’t just 
launch a VanDyke 
said. “You have to figure out 
where the problems are; you 


service,” 


have to figure out where the 
needs are.” 

VanDyke said PayPal is the 
dominant player among online 
auctions because it addresses 
the needs of customers who 
want to reduce the likelihood 
of fraud and delays associated 
with sending checks by mail. 

Beginning in the first quar- 
ter of next year, Citigroup’s 
service will be expanded to in- 


Deal With AOL 


Schwab.com to its users. 
Neither Schwab 
would the 


AOI 
disclose financial 
terms of the alliance, but a 
spokesman for the San Fran- 


nor 


cisco-based brokerage said this 
is the largest deal the company 
has ever struck for an online 
marketing alliance. 

Most important to Schwab 
are the relatively low customer 
acquisition costs and potential 
returns with the 
AOL deal, said Paul Jamieson, 
an analyst at Lincoln, Mass. 
based Gomez Advisors Inc. 

The deal with Dulles, Va.- 


associated 


The deal also includes access 
to AOLTV for $5 per month and 
to both AOLTV and DirecTV 
Inc. for $31.95 per month. 

Andy Goloboy, an analyst at 
International Data 
Framingham, Mass., said offer- 


Corp. in 


ing Internet access via PC and 
television will benefit employ- 
ees who may not have PCs at 
home. “This solves the tech- 
nology problem for 
blue-collar workers, because a 
lot of these people may not 
have access to the Web,” he 
said. “But there is still a good 
chunk of process work to go 


access 


this together.” 

DaimlerChrysler has about 
100,000 employees in the U.S, 
while GM has 200,000. 
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ANTONY JENKINS, chief operat- 
ing officer of c2it, says wireless 
access may be added next year 


clude international payments 
and bills. 

Wireless applications will 
also be on the agenda for next 
year, said c2it Chief Operating 
Officer Antony Jenkins. 

In addition, c2it will be inte- 
grated with Citigroup’s current 
online offerings, including its 
aggregation site — myCiti — 
as well as the bank’s Web site 
(www.citibank.com).D 


based AOL gives Schwab ac- 
cess to a very attractive demo- 
graphic, he said. 

Che alliance comes at a time 
when the stock market — and 
online investing — have cooled. 

“I think a lot of the online 
brokers are in a wait-and-see 
kind of mode,” said Larry Tabb, 
an analyst at Needham, Mass. 
based TowerGroup. 

Schwab passed $1 trillion in 
assets last month — five years 
earlier than expected. Howev- 
er, the brokerage slid back to 
$961 billion after the stock 
market tanked last month, said 
Isabelle Georgeaux, Schwab’s 
vice president of customer ac- 
quisition and online business 
development. 

“That do the 
market being soft,” Georgeaux 
said. However, the brokerage 
remains strong and the alliance 
with AOL wasn’t a defensive 
deal, she added. 

“It’s the right time to bring 
together of the most 
prominent brands in the online 
world,” she said. D 


has to with 


two 


-Schwab-AOL Deal 


A major marketing push for 


|: the online brokerage: 


CHARLES SCHWAB 


= 7.4 million active accounts 


’ |2 $961 million in assets 
through next year to pull all of | 


= AMERICA ONLINE 


28 million registered users 
Most-visited media site in 
the U.S. in September 





Most kids get to make choices. Children of war don't. 
That’s why the Global Children’s Organization exists: to replace memories of war 
with those of love and hope; to teach children that enemies don’t have to exist. 
Our camps offer experiences that restore a child’s natural instinct of friendship. 
Your generous gift of $45 or more can help a child get there. 


To make a donation or to learn more 
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FedEx Expects CRM 


Motorola Staff Killed 
in Plane Crash 


Schaumburg, Ill.-based Motorolz 

Inc. confirmed that five of its em- 
ployees, four Singaporeans and one 
U.S. citizen, were among those 

killed in a plane crash Tuesday night 
at Taiwan’s Chiang Kai-Shek Inter- 
national Airport. Three of the Singa- 
poreans, Neo Lee Keow, Jasmine 

Lim Lay Har and Tan Yip Thong, 

were designers at Motorola’s Singa- | 
pore Design Center and the fourth, 
Sandy Tee Seok Choo, was a staff 
engineer at the center, Motorola 
said in a statement. The U.S. citi- 
zen, Philip Thomas, was employed 
at the Phoenix-based Analog Design 
Group of Motorola’s Semiconductor 
Products Sector. 


IBM Plans 1T-MIPS 
Supercomputer 


IBM revealed last week that it has 
begun development of a supercom- 
puter that can achieve 1 trillion 
calculations per second. The an- 
nouncement came with the appear- 
ance of the annual Top 500 list of 
supercomputer installations. IBM 
snagged the top spot on the list for 
its system at Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory in Livermore, 
Calif. IBM also has the biggest com- 
mercial supercomputer operation at 
Charles Schwab & Co. in San Fran- 
cisco. That machine is No. 15. 


Microsoft Releases 
Whistler Beta 


Microsoft Corp. last week an- 
nounced distribution of the first 
beta of the next version of its Win- 
dows operating system, code- 
named Whistler, to key partners, 
customers and independent hard- 
ware and software developers. 
Microsoft plans a phased release of 
Whistler, shipping desktop products 
prior to server versions. Both ver- 
sions are expected to ship in the 
second half of next year. 

Also last week, the company 
released a new version of its XML 
parser, featuring improved perfor- 
mance and support for Extensible 
Stylesheet Language Transforma- 
tions and XML Path Language. 

The product, the MSXML 3.0 
Parser, can be downloaded at 
http://msdn.microsoft. com/xml. 


= 


System to Deliver 


Teams with Clarify to unify sales data 


MARC L. SONGINI 
EDEX < 
launching a 
million-dollar 
tomer relationship 
management (CRM) 

initiative in an effort cut 

costs and use its existing cus- 


ORP. is 
multi- 
cus 


to 


tomer data to cross-sell and 


upsell services to potential or 


existing accounts. 


In an ambitious multiyear 
effort, FedEx will deploy soft- 
ware from Clarify Inc. in San 
Jose to create a system that 


gives every member of the 
Memphis-based 
company’s  3,300- 
person sales force a 
comprehensive 
view of every cus- 
tomer, detailing 
each one’s needs 
and suggesting ser 
that might 
those needs, 


vices 
meet 
said David Kevren, 
vice president of 
worldwide services 


at FedEx. 


ROUSSAIN: CRM 
system will help FedEx 
better understand 
customers’ needs 


The CRM system, which will 
be phased in beginning next 
year, is to allow 
FedEx to tailor its data in ways 
that aren’t currently possible. 

However, analysts say they 
don’t expect the effort to cre 
ate any significant advantages 


expected 


for FedEx in the highly com 

petitive package-delivery mar- 

ket because rivals such as At 

lanta-based United Parcel Ser- 

vices of America Inc. are likely 
| to keep pace. 

Still, the system should help 
FedEx substantially improve 
its 
port. For instance, if 
a customer who 


customer sup 


does a lot of inter- 
national shipping 
arrange a 
delivery, a 
representative will 


calls to 


sales 


see a detailed cus 


tomer history on 


his computer 
screen, determine 
the customer’s 


needs and try to sell 


Messaging Association Faces 


| we'll miss it,” Ferris wrote. He 


Seeks new identity 
amid financial woes 


BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 

The Electronic Messaging As 
(EMA), the only 
trade organization of its kind in 
the U.S., is facing some tough 


sociation 


economic times, said its chair- 
man, but it isn’t gone yet, de- 


spite dire predictions by one of | 


its leading associates. 

David Ferris, research direc 
tor at Ferris Research in San 
Francisco, raised a red flag 
about the organization 
week, pointing out empty 
desks, unanswered phones and 


last 


financial difficulties as indica- 
tors that the organization 
might soon go out of business. 
“Tt’s unlikely it will survive; 
it'll probably have to declare 
bankruptcy. If that happens, 


and his company focus almost 
solely on messaging analysis. 
No one phone 
calls that 
placed to the association’s Ar- 
lington, Va., headquarters last 
week, and daily updates to its 
Web site (www.ema.org) were 
with content taken 
from analyst studies and post- 
ed Key staff members 
have left, according to their 


answered 


cursory, 
as is. 
voice-mail messages. 


| Possible Merger Eyed 
“Our financial position 
not good,” said EMA Chairman 
Michele Rubenstein, who did 


is 


respond to a voice-mail mes- 
sage from Computerworld. “It 


is undergoing some difficulties | 
right now due to some poor | 


Rubenstein said, though she 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| decisions by previous CEOs,” 
| declined to provide details on 


Computerworld | 


| 


the most appropriate offering, 
David Roussain, a 
president of e-commerce at 
FedEx. This should prove espe- 
cially helpful because the firm 
offers 220 different services — 


said vice 


from logistics to transporta- 
tion to customs brokerage — 
thus making it difficult for 
salespeople to identify the 
most appropriate fit for cus- 
tomers, said Kevren. 

The CRM 
also help FedEx conduct pro- 
motions and qualify potential 
sales leads, said Kevren. 

The Clarify software will be 
configured with rules that in- 
dicate the market 
“sweet spots” are and calculate 
how profitable those market 


system should 


where 


segments will be to the corpo- 
ration, and even to the individ- 
ual salesman, said Kevren. 


Embracing Change 

Some CRM_implementa- 
tions have forced companies to 
revamp their existing business 
processes, but Kevren 
FedEx isn’t worried. “We are 


said 


constantly retooling with the 
addition of new technology,” 
said Kevren. “This will be just 


Fiscal Crisis 


the problems. Rubenstein is 
also a security strategist at 
TidePoint Corp. in Baltimore. 
At the EMA conference in 
Snowbird, Utah, in September, 
attendance was 
about 20 
people per session 
but 
they enjoyed much 
of the content. At- 
tendees included 
information — tech- 


slim 


users said 


nology profession- 
als from Credit Su- a 
isse First Boston, 
The Co., 
R.R. Donnelley and 
Sons Publishing 
Corp. and Cargill Inc. 
The EMA and its sister orga- 
nizations in Europe and Asia 


Boeing 


RUBENSTEIN: The 
EMA’s financial 
position “is not good” 


have been trying to redefine | 


themselves as e-business trade 


| organizations, rather than just 


focusing on messaging, Ruben- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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another modification.” 

The new 
make it easier for customers to 
the courier’s Web-based 
customer support systems be- 
center representa- 
tives will have greater access 
customer data all 
channels, explained Roussain. 

That should foster 25% to 
40% annual growth the 
number of FedEx customers 
who use the Web for customer 
support. 


system should 


use 
cause call 


to across 


in 


Great FedEx-pectations 

Meanwhile, that should help 
hold the growth rate in FedEx’s 
call center activity to a man- 
ageable 3% to 4% per year, said 
Roussain. The shift among cus- 
tomers to using the Web for 
customer support should cre- 
ate huge cost savings; each call 
center transaction costs a few 
support while a 
transaction 


dollars to 
Web-based 
cost as little as two cents. 

Analysts say FedEx is doing 
what it needs to do to keep 
pace with customer expecta- 
tions but hasn’t leapfrogged 
the rest of the market with 
these moves. “It’s the price of 
staying in business,” said Chris 
Newton, an analyst at Boston- 
based AMR Research Inc. 

If UPS hasn’t already 
launched a major CRM initia- 
tive, said Newton, it’s probably 
not far behind. D 


can 


stein said. “The e-mail wars 
have been fought and won,” 
she said, referring to the domi- 
nant positions of Lotus Devel- 
opment Corp.’s Notes messag- 
ing and groupware platform 
and its rival, Microsoft Corp.'s 
Exchange platform. 

Rubenstein said the EMA 
will have to focus 
more on the whole 
of electronic busi- 
ness, including net- 
works, directories, 
security and en- 
terprise resource 
management, but 
she didn’t say ex- 
actly how. 

“Right now, the 
EMA is trying to 
find a merger part- 
ner,” Ferris said. 

Rubenstein mentioned ru- 
mors that the U.S. branch of 
EMA would merge with its in- 
ternational counterparts, but 
she didn’t confirm anything. 

The EMA has 341 member 
companies. D 





information needs to travel in more than just one direction. 


Everyone is always talking about getting to your 
information. “Complete access,” “Total access,” 
“Accessibility,” well our response to that is this: If 
your information system doesn’t allow you to also 
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Pratt & Whitney to Link Parts 
Purchases to Service Docs 


Extranet set to roll out next month will 
itemize commercial aircraft repair data 


BY JAMES COPE 
RCRAI engine 
maker Pratt & 
Whitney 
last week that it 


said 
will roll out an 
online system next month that 
marries aircraft engine mainte 
nance and service documenta 
tion to an electronic-procure 
ment system for jet engine parts 

Initially, the e-Spares system 


] 


will be delivered on an ex- 


tranet to purchasers of 


large jet engines and jet engine 


very 


parts, such as the major com 


mercial airlines, said David 


director of e-busi- 
Pratt & Whitney in 


East Hartford, Conn. 


Brantner, 


ness for 


Brantner said the site will let 
maintenance workers click on 
an engine and then 
maintenance 


part or 


view parts lists 


Halloween Less Haunting 
For Hershey This Year 


Candy company 


overcomes ERP woes 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 
[Thanks to improvements in 
what was initially a balky order 
processing and enterprise re- 
source planning (ERP) system, 
doesn't 


Halloween appear to 


have been as nightmarish for 
Hershey Foods Corp. as it was 
last year. 


Hal- 


loween season, the peak sales 


During last year’s 


period for Hershey’s candy 
Hershey, Pa.- 
based firm was waylaid by ma- 


products, the 


jor order fulfillment problems. 
The cause: start-up difficulties 
with a $112 million set of ERP 
and supply-chain applications 
that had been installed earlier 
in the year. 

The problems in getting can- 
dy out the doors of its ware- 
houses resulted in a 19% drop 
in Hershey’s profits for last 
year’s third quarter and sad- 
dled the company with sharply 
increased product inventories. 
But after a series of fixes to the 
system, the story was different 
this time around, according to 
Hershey officials. 

Hershey 
that third-quarter profits rose 
23% to $107.4 million, an in- 
crease from $87.6 million in the 


recently reported 


same period last year. Revenue 
increased 12% to $1.197 billion, 
ip from $1.097 billion last year. 
“Admittedly, we were in the 
depths of our shipping difficul- 
ties during last year’s third 
’ said Kenneth Wolfe, 
Hershey’s chairman and CEO. 
But, he added, the ERP system, 
as well as a revamped distribu- 


manuals, drawings and prices. 
Chey can also buy the part. 
Todd Vaughn, the commod 
ity and engine purchasing man- 
ager at Delta Air Lines Inc. in 
Atlanta, said he was unaware of 
the initiative but that 
putting parts information on 
line might make the process 
Vaughn said 


added 


more efficient. 
Delta has been using the parts 
and maintenance documenta 
tion Pratt & Whitney publishes 
on CD-ROM 
Brantner said he 
tracted with e-commerce parts 


has con 


catalog and procurement ven 
tion facility in the Eastern U.S., 


both “much 


during this period of high de- 


vere improved 
mand for our domestic confec 
tionery business.” Last spring, 
Wolfe had said getting through 
this year’s Halloween season 
would be “the final determi- 
nate of our success.” 

Hershey officials last week 
declined to elaborate on the 
steps the firm took to straight- 
en out the system, which is 
built on SAP AG’s R/3 applica 
tion suite and includes prod 
ucts made by Siebel Systems 
Inc. in San Mateo, Calif., and 


VISITORS to the site can click on 
a part to view manuals and prices 
or to purchase parts for repairs 


Manugistics 
Rockville, Md. 
Included are SAP’s finance 
purchasing, materials manage- 
ment, warehousing, order pro- 
cessing and billing modules, 


Group Inc. in 


plus promotions management 
from Siebel 
production forecasting 
application 


software and a 
and 
scheduling from 
Manugistics. 

A year ago, SAP said the 
problems that Hershey experi- 
enced weren't due to any prob- 
lems with R/3 itself. An SAP 
source last week said Hershey 
is now a “happy customer.” D 


Model E Test-Drives Ironman Car Concept 


Niche automaker sets 


sights on 


Web-based build-to-order system 


BY LEE COPELAND 
Start-up Model E 
week entered the automaking 


Corp. last 


world, launching its own brand 

of build-to-order vehicle called 

Ironman. 
Model I 


duction of 


won't begin pro 
the luxury vehicle 
unless strong consumer inter 
»fficials said. An 
alysts lauded the upstart for 
Web-based 


est develops 
ushering ir cus 
tom-built c: 
the Old Economy automakers 
but cast doubt on the market 
prospects for the $100,000 lux- 
ury sports utility vehicle. 


“{Ironman] is more of a proof 


of [the] concept of quick design 
than anything else,” said Dan 


s in advance of 


Garretson, an analyst at For- 


rester Research Inc. in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “Do consumers 
want to design their own vehi- 
cle bodies and engines, or do 
like 


they want a few options. 
bumpers and heated seats?” 


Pumping Iron 

George Kim, chief business 
officer at Fre 
Model E, 
said the Ironman vehicle went 
from “styling on a napkin to 
production design” in 90 days, 


development 


mont, Calif.-based 


with help from design engi- 
neering firm Autokinetics Inc. 
in Rochester, Mich. 

“If there’s no demand, we 
will not produce it,” said Kim. 


“But if people are lining up 
with deposits because they are 
seriously then it 
will take us 18 to 24 months to 


interested, 


put it on the road.” 

Ironman features a stainless 
steel design, a V-8 engine and 
acceleration from zero to 60 
mph in six seconds. 

Model E also resells and ser- 
vices high-end vehicles that 
configure at 
www.modele.com with special- 


customers can 
ty features. Features in the ser- 
vice packages range from car 
registration to repairs and con- 
cierge services. 

PHH Fleet Management Ser- 
vices in Hunt Valley, Md., buys 
and owns the cars that Model E 
resells to its customers. Model 
E works with a 
tuners, like Dinan BMW in 
Mountain View, Calif., to soup 
up those vehicles. 


network of | 
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dor Enigma Inc. in Burlington, 
Mass., to create the online air- 
craft document 
system and meld it with elec- 
tronic-procurement software 
provided by SpaceWorks Inc. 
in Rockville, Md. That part of 
the system will enable airlines 
to purchase engine parts as 
track documentation 
on engines whose design has 
evolved over time. “In this in- 
dustry, technical documents 
have to have pedigree informa- 
tion,” Brantner said. 

Aircraft manufacturer The 
Boeing Co. has a similar sys- 
tem called MyBoeingfleet.- 
com, which was designed to let 
customers track flight manuals 
and maintenance documenta- 
tion and order spare parts for 
the whole airframe, rather than 
just the engines [Computer- 
world.com, Sept. 26]. Pratt & 
Whitney’s system will auto- 
matically give airline techni- 


maintenance 


well as 


cians and mechanics access 
to the latest documentation 
via part number. 

“We have over 45,000 large 
commercial jet engines flying,” 
Brantner and Pratt & 
Whitney is still shipping new 
engine models based on de- 
signs created in the 1960s. The 


said, 


site is designed to present all 
the recent parts lists and docu- 
mentation for those engines in 
an integrated way. 

According to Brantner, the 
launch date for the e-Spares 
extranet is set for Dec. 15.3 


MODEL E CORP. is ushering in 
Web-based custom-built vehicles 
with its Ironman luxury SUV 


“Those partnerships are go- 
ing to be key to Model E’s suc- 
cess,” said Jonathan Gaw, an 
analyst at International Data 
Corp. in Framingham, Mass. 

Model E has already pro- 
voked the ire of Ford Motor 
Co., which is suing the start- 
up, claiming that the Model E 
name too closely resembles 
its trademarked historic Model 
T. The Dearborn, Mich.-based 
automaker also once released a 
vehicle called the Model E.B 
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Microsoft Seeks to 
Limit Court Briefs 


Microsoft Corp. is trying to keep its 
opponents, including Dulles, Va.- 
based America Online Inc., from 
ganging up on its appeal of the June 
ruling by U.S. District Court Judge 
Thomas Penfield Jackson that the 
company broke antitrust laws. Mi- 
crosoft last week urged the U.S. 
District Court of Appeals to block 
multiple amicus curiae, or friend-of- 
the-court, briefs by its adversaries. 

But AOL, in a brief also filed last 
week, said it’s “uniquely posi- 
tioned” to respond, especially to ar- 
guments that the case concerns 
only past conduct by Microsoft and 
“does not justify the imposition of 
an effective forward-looking reme- 
dy.” During the trial last year, AOL 
acquired Netscape Communications 
Corp., the company that was at the 
heart of the government's claim 
that Microsoft used its monopoly 
power in operating systems to 
thwart potential rivals. 

A number of trade associations 
that support the government also 
want to file briefs. Microsoft said it 
would be “unfair” to the company 
and “unduly burdensome” to the 
court to allow numerous briefs, and 
it is urging the court to follow 
through with the company’s sugges- 
tion that opponents file a single, 
combined brief. 


Torvalds Releases 
Linux Kernel Update 


A new test version of a delayed up- 
grade to the Linux operating sys- 
tem’s kernel was made available for 
downloading last week by Linux 
creator Linus Torvalds, raising 
hopes that the technology could be 
ciose to being ready for release. 

In a posting to a mailing list de- 
voted to Linux kernel development, 
Torvalds announced that he was re- 
leasing Version 2.4.0-test10 of the 
long-awaited Linux 2.4 kernel. The 
latest test release “has no known 
bugs that | consider showstoppers, 
for what it’s worth,” Torvalds wrote, 
adding that it’s “one of the final 
steps in a stable release.” 

The 2.4 kernel is highly anticipat- 
ed because it will offer increased 
symmetrical multiprocessing scala- 
bility, which could be a boon for 
users who want to run corporate 

applications on Linux-based 
servers. 


Continued from page 


Safe Harbor 


safe harbor principles may put 
companies in a difficult posi- 
tion regarding domestic con 
cerns about data privacy. Con 
ference attendees said giving 
European residents access to 
data collected about them and 
letting them block any sharing 
of the information with third 
parties goes beyond the priva- 
cy rights that many businesses 
currently afford U.S. citizens. 
“What 
American 
American employees when 
they see that your company is 
providing a higher level of pro- 


happens to your 


customers and 


tection to [European residents] 
than they are to... folks here at 
home?” asked Donald Harris, 
president of HR Privacy Solu- 
tions, a New York-based con- 
sulting firm. “I think that is go 
ing to create sort of a ground- 
swell of activism and interest 
and pressure on companies to 
raise the bar. If these practices 
are good for Europeans, they’re 
good for Americans.” 

As early as this week, the 
Commerce Department plans 
to set up a Web site that will 
outline the process for compa- 
nies to follow when applying 
to be recognized as adhering to 
the safe harbor provisions, said 
Peter Swire, the White House's 
chief counselor for privacy and 
a supporter of the U.S.-Euro- 


pean agreement. 


Data Smuggling? 


The deal covers e-commerce 


other busi- 


with 


transactions and 


ness interactions Euro 
pean consumers, as well as the 
transfer of data about Euro- 
pean employees of U.S.-based 
companies. “If you're taking 
personal data out of Europe, 
you want to have a lawful basis 
for it,” Swire said. “The safe 
harbor is one very achievable 
way to comply with the law 
and do your business.” 

But the 
annual conference, organized 
by the Ohio Supercomputer 


other attendees at 


Center’s Technology Policy 
Group, said companies may be 
reluctant to quickly agree to 
something that will put more 
demands on their business op- 
erations and information tech- 
nology systems as well as in- 
crease their legal risks if they 
don’t follow through and ad- 
here to the safe harbor rules. 


NEWS 


It will be important for Euro 
pean authorities to first show 
that they 
their own data privacy 
against companies based in Eu 
rope, said Steve Emmert, direc- 


intend to enforce 


laws 


tor of government affairs at 
London-based Reed Elsevier 
PLC, which owns the Lexis- 
Nexis information service and 
other businesses. 

European officials “just can’t 
pick on U.S. companies and ig- 
nore European ones,” Emmert 
said. “You can’t have a double 
standard. There’s got to be a 
perceived fairness.” If that per- 
ception is created, he added, 
that will give U.S. businesses 
incentive to adopt the safe har- 
bor rules. 

Privacy laws passed in Eu- 
rope five years ago bar data 
stored in databases in the EU 
from being transferred to other 
countries unless they offer 
similar privacy protections 
a requirement that U.S. laws 
currently don’t meet. The safe 
harbor agreement, which took 
three years to negotiate, is in- 


Continued from page 1 


Supply Chains 


Nonetheless, in recent weeks, 
executives from non-high-tech 
companies, including Toyota 
Motor Sales USA Inc., Kmart 
Corp. and Caterpillar Inc., have 
touted their companies’ plans 
to pursue collaborative supply 
chain strategies that connect 
sales data to design, marketing 
and manufacturing 
and from there to suppliers 


systems, 


and even customers. 

There are various benefits. 
For instance, Toyota believes 
visibility will the 
speed and flexibility of the in- 
ventory channels between the 
company and its dealers and 


increase 


suppliers. 

Another company in the fray 
is Procter & Gamble Co., the 
Cincinnati-based 
household and health products. 

“To realize the vision of a ful- 
ly integrated and efficient sup- 
ply chain, we need to have data 
visibility across all of the sup- 
ply-chain partners,” said Steve 
David, P&G’s CIO. “So when a 
consumer buys a roll of paper 
towels, the forest products com- 
pany knows immediately they 
need to cut another tree to send 
to the pulp maker who supplies 
Procter & Gamble so that we 


maker of 


tended to provide a means for 
U.S. companies to continue 
moving data back and forth be- 
tween Europe and their do- 
mestic operations. 

Commerce Department offi- 
cials have described the safe 
harbor deal as “a landmark ac- 
cord for e-commerce” transac- 
tions between the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. Companies that ignore 
the provisions or otherwise re- 
ject the idea of complying with 
Europe’s data rules run the risk 
of being on the receiving end 
of enforcement actions that 
could include efforts to block 
their attempted data transfers. 

But European authorities 
will likely give companies that 
operate in Europe enough time 
“to make a good-faith effort” to 
comply with the safe harbor 
agreement, said Ruth Nelson, a 
privacy expert at New York- 
based PricewaterhouseCoop- 
ers. “I think you'll see more en- 
forcement locally in their own 
countries to show that [the pri- 
vacy laws there] have teeth,” 
she added. D 


can make another roll of towels 
to send to the retailer.” 

But this is easier said than 
done, as the Deloitte survey 
confirms. Slated for release in 
the next couple of months, the 
survey shows that 80% of the 
respondents said they feel that 
it’s very important or critical 
to build strong relationships — 
including end-to-end data visi- 
bility — with customers across 
the extended supply chain; 75% 
said they feel that way about 
suppliers. Nearly all of the re- 
spondents said they had mis- 
givings about executing on this 
type of program. 

The biggest bottleneck to 
visibility is that 
common data 
or systems across 


enabling 
“there are no 
standards 
the supply chain,” said David. 
“We need more standards so 
global retailers can deal with 
us more efficiently. The visibil- 
ity is not there today.” 

XML will help somewhat, 
said Deloitte’s Kilpatrick, but 
industries will still need to cre- 
ate standards for interfaces be- 
tween trading partners. 

And the scalability of exist- 
ing technology products is still 
a hindrance. 

“When you think about 
Procter & Gamble or Frito-Lay 
Inc., there are hundreds of | 
products and thousands of re- | 
tail stores,” said Kilpatrick. | 
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The safe harbor agreement 
reached by U.S. and Euro- 
pean Union authorities sets 
an extra level of protection 
for data coming from Europe. | 
Notice: Firms must state why 
they’re collecting data, who | 
uses it and the types of third 
parties receiving it, 
Choice; Individuals must 
have the clear and conspicu- | 
ous ability to opt out of data 
sharing with third parties. 
ties receiving protected data 
must offer same higher leve 
of protection. 
Access: People should be 
able to access data to cor- 
rect, amend or delete infor- 
fail to comply Sane 
to v 
vacy policies could be sub- 
ject to enforcement action 


“Dealing with that volume of 
data is next to impossible.” 

The cost of complete visibil- 
ity can be prohibitive in time 
and money, said Tom Knutilla, 
director of supply-chain tech- 
nologies at Miami-based Ryder 
System Inc., which hosts sup- 
ply-chain operations for com- 
panies. Only those companies 
whose business demands such 
flexibility are going to pay the 
price for end-to-end visibility, 
he said. 

And there are other obsta- 
cles, such as the suppliers 
themselves. “We are not a Ford 
or a Dell, who can have their 
suppliers change the way they 
do business with relative ease 
because of their purchasing 
power,” said Steve Foy, vice 
president of operations and 
technology at Bell & Howell 
Mail and Messaging Technolo- 
gies in Durham, N.C. His com- 
pany, which makes high-vol- 
ume mailing systems, is ex- 
ploring creating what he called 
a “synchronized supply chain” 
that shares data through every 
link in real time. This won’t be 
easy and will require a “signifi- 
cant investment” of time and 
money, said Foy. 

Kilpatrick advised compa- 
nies to “be looking to pilot ex- 
tended supply-chain manage- 
ment with selected trading 
partners.” D 
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What’s It Like to Work in IT 
On a Presidential Campaign? 


IT workers help keep candidates online 


BY LESLIE GOFF 
N OCT. 30, with 
eight days to go 
to Election Day, 
Computerworld 
spoke with infor 
mation technology 
for the two largest presidential 


managers 


front-runners about how IT 


contributes to the election of 


the U.S. president 

Cliff Angelo, 27, e-campaign 
manager at the Bush/Cheney 
2000 


campaign in Austin, 


Texas, has worked for Gov. 
George W. Bush since 1996. He 
headed up IT and the Web site 
for Bush’s gubernatorial re 
election campaign in 1997 and 
took over as IT director for the 
presidential campaign last 
year before moving into his 
current position in January. 
Steven Berrent, 25, became di 
rector of IT at Vice President 
Al Gore’s campaign in Febru 
ary. He joined what is now the 
Gore/Lieberman campaign in 
the last 


working on special projects at 


spring of year after 


a political consulting firm. 


How many IT people do you have? 
Angelo: Eight total. Two work 
on the internal office network; 
two on the e-campaign; anoth 
er handles all the [external] 
campaign e-mails; another 
does our multimedia, like our 
live online radio show; and we 
have interns who are jacks-of- 
all-trades. 

Berrent: Five 


wear 


a5 


hats, 


and we 
from 
peer support to networking to 
We all 
bring a specialized skill set to 


for 
each many 


server maintenance. 
the mix and help each other 
out. The Web staff is separate, 
and is also five people. 


What's unique about IT in a presi- 
dential campaign? 
Angelo: Mainly 
things. You don’t have time to 
take a look at a problem and 
take a week to develop a solu- 
tion. A week is an eternity in a 
campaign. 

Berrent: The key thing is the 
candidate — Gore understands 
the technology we use and ex- 


the speed of 


pects the campaign to stay 
ahead of the curve. 

[Also, ] 
really know when they’re go- 
ing to go out of business. Win 


corporations don’t 


and of course we will 
on Nov. 8, we will shut 
down. So that’s a unique situa- 


or lose 
win 
tion. When we're faced with 
problems, we often don’t ask, 
“How do we fix this?” but 
rather, “How do we fix this so 


it can work for 20 more days?” 


How does IT directly contribute to 
getting a candidate elected? 

Angelo: If the Net connection 
down or aren't 
the office 
function, and the 
doesn’t get out to the public. 


goes pagers 


working, doesn’t 


message 


The Web site is the most visi- 
ble part of the campaign. Most 


Continued from page 1 


Privacy 


sider a wide range of legisla 
tion that could affect many in- 
dustries, said privacy experts 
and corporate officials at last 
Privacy2000 


ence here. And while e-com- 


week’s confer- 
merce companies and indus- 
try groups have urged the gov- 
ernment to favor self-regula- 
tion over new rules, that senti- 
ment 


may be changing be- 


cause of potential conflicts 
between federal and state pri- 
vacy laws. 

The ability of the federal 
government to override state 
law is one of the reasons why 
Walt Disney Internet Group in 
North Hollywood, Calif., backs 
a bill proposed last summer by 
John McCain (R-Ariz.) 
and two other senators. The 


Sen. 


bill, which isn’t expected to 
win approval this year, would 
require Web sites to disclose 
what they plan to do with the 
personal data they collect and 
compel them to 
tomers a chance to limit how 
the information is used. 

“We're supporting that legis- 
lation more because of busi- 


give cus- 


| 


corporations selling a 


product or an image, and the 


are 


governor is our product. Our 
job is to get him elected. 
Berrent: I don’t think a candi- 
date for president could get 
elected without an IT staff to 
day. We may not get all the 
thank-yous and all the press, 
but if the e-mail doesn’t get 
out, and files don’t save, and 
printers don’t print, the cam 
paign would be in a much dif. 
ferent place than it is. 


How long is an average workday? 
Angelo: Probably 12 to 16 hours, 
seven days a week. And we're 
ail sleeping with pagers by our 
beds. 

Berrent: We're usually here from 
8 a.m. to 10 during the 


week and 9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 


p.m 
Sundays, plus we’re on call 24/7. 


How’s the pay? 


Legal Patchwork 


At least two-thirds of the 
states are considering privacy 
bills affecting a wide range of 
industries. 

The problem: State and feder- 
al laws may conflict, forcing 
companies to comply with 
numerous standards. 


The approach: Some compa- 
nies say a federal privacy 
law, preempting state au- 
thority, is needed to untan- 
gle the mess. But it may also 
end self-regulation. 


ness predictability than ... the 
fact that we don’t think self- 
regulation 
Alden Schacher, privacy direc 
tor at the Walt Disney Internet 


is working,” said 


Group, an independent compa- 
ny that manages the Internet 
businesses of Burbank, Calif.- 
based The Walt Disney Co.. 
The proliferation of 
posed state-level privacy bills 


pro- 


“creates a very unpredictable 
environment,” Schacher said. 
Federal legislation preempting 
state laws would make the pri- 
vacy issue less complicated for 
companies to manage, she 
added during an interview. 


| Angelo: Average. We’re here for 


the experience and getting the 
governor Hopefully, 
larger salaries are in my future. 
Berrent: If I told you, you would 
cry. It’s significantly less than 
market rate. 


elected. 


What's going on in IT as the elec- 
tion draws near? 

Angelo: Right now, we're in 
what I call a holding pattern 
where we’re making sure our 
systems 100% of the 
time and all fires are out as 
quickly as possible. We're also 
preparing for where our equip- 
ment will go. It’s all leased, so 
we have to get all the laptops 
and beepers and cell phones 
back from the road. 

Berrent: Putting out fires, keep- 
ing the network up and the 
e-mail flowing. Most of us 


are up 


here are political animals, so 
we're caught up in all the ex- 


But federal laws don’t auto 
matically preempt state legis 
lation: Congress has to choose 
to include that provision in the 
bills it passes. The Gramm- 
Leach-Bliley Act, a financial 
deregulation bill that was ap- 
proved last year, wasn’t pre- 
emptive — which is creating 
problems for companies look- 
ing to follow its provisions. 

For example, Kirk Herath, 
chief privacy and public policy 
Nationwide Finan- 
cial Services Inc., said 17 states 
data 
sharing among financial ser- 
firms that remain in 
force after the passage of the 
Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act. In- 


officer at 


have prohibitions on 


vices 


cluded on the list is Ohio, the 
corporate home of Columbus- 
based Nationwide Financial. 
Complying with conflicting 
sets of state and federal law is- 
n’t easy for companies, Herath 
said. “You can’t create two dif- 
ferent systems,” he noted. “It’s 
not easy to take your customer 
base and segment it 50 differ- 
ent ways, or even two or three 
different ways.” As a result, 
Herath said, the most restric- 
tive state laws often become 
the de facto national standard. 
Companies that have spent 
most of their attention focus- 
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BERRENT: “I don’t think a candi- 
date for president could get elect- 
ed without an IT staff today” 


citement of the election. 


| What will you be doing Nov. 8? 


Angelo: 
take a nap. 

Berrent: After we finish cele- 
brating, we'll start to clean up. 
Some of our equipment is rent- 
ed, and that will have to be re- 
turned. We'll hang onto the 
servers for the postcampaign 
audit and wind-down process, 
and then all the purchased 
equipment will be cleaned up 
and redistributed. What I'll 
miss least is the sound of the 


Everyone’s going to 


pager at 5 in the morning. D 


ing on federal privacy legisla- 
tion are going to have to start 
paying more attention to state 
legislatures, said Emily Hack- 
ett, the state policy director at 
the Internet Alliance, a trade 
group in Washington. Privacy 
legislation at the state level is 
“going to be very active,” 
Hackett said. “Any company 
that is interested in the privacy 
issue cannot ignore the states.” 


Hundreds of State Bills 


At least two-thirds of the 50 
states are considering an ag- 
gregate total of privacy bills 
numbering in the hundreds, 
according to estimates made at 
last week’s conference, which 
was organized by the Technol- 
ogy Policy Group of the 
Columbus-based Ohio Super- 
computer Center. And data 
privacy has become an issue 
that cuts across party lines, at- 
tendees said. 

“If you’re in business and 
you think that one party is go- 
ing to help you on this issue... 
I think you are sorely mistak- 
en,” said Steve Emmert, direc- 
tor of government affairs at 
London-based Reed Elsevier 
PLC, which owns the Lexis- 
Nexis information service and 
other businesses. D 
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Any Data Ware 
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introducing DecisionBase. 
CA's Complete Suite For 
Data Warehousing. 


DecisionBase’” is a complete software suite 


which allows you to design, deploy, manage, 


and leverage your data. From providing 
incremental support to individual business 


needs, to optimizing your eBusiness strategy, 


DecisionBase does it all. DecisionBase exploits 


Computer Associates’ advanced neural network 


technologies, making it the industry's most 


intelligent warehousing solution 


Patented Neugents Technology. 
intelligent Data Mining. 


Imagine a data warehouse that can think. CA’s 


Neugents ” represent breakthrough technology 
that serves as the basis for a new breed of self- 
learning applications. Now you can go beyond 
traditional Business Intelligence tools by discover- 
ing real value in your data. With Neugents, you 
can determine what really drives your business. 
Dramatically improve sales analysis and demand 
forecasting. Optimize production quality and 


design. And, most importantly, increase customer 
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Software superior by design. 


satisfaction. Neugents work like 
observing trends and learning from patterns in 
data. They are able to analyze information and 


suggest courses of action, which allows you to 


MODELING 


the human brain, 


capitalize on opportunities before they happen. 


A huge competitive advantage. 


The Industry-Leading Metadata 
Management Solution: 
PLATINUM Repository. 


You need to know what information you 
have—and where it’s located—in order to 
help your knowledge workers make faster, bet- 
ter decisions. According to industry analysts 
and customers, CA’s PLATINUM® Repository is 


the undisputed leader in enterprise metadata 
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infrastructure 


PLATINUM 
Repository 


Warehouse, Mart, And 
Other Data Stores 
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management. And it’s the foundation for 
DecisionBase, providing a central, shared 
source of metadata. With PLATINUM 
Repository, you can rapidly deploy —and 
better manage —data warehouses and 


eBusiness applications. 


Comprehensive Business 
Intelligence And Visualization. 


The ultimate test of your data warehouse is 


how much knowledge your users get out of it 





DecisionBase provides a comprehensive set of 
business intelligence solutions for developing 
interactive BI dashboards, performing in-depth 
analytical analysis, and creating simple or 
custom reports. Combine all this with CA's 
advanced visualization and portal technology 
and you'll give your warehouse users intelli 
gent eBusiness applications that let them s 


their business in a whole new way. 


Services Thai Ensure 
Your Success. 


As the leading provider of data warehousing 
solutions, the CA Services” organization has 
the resources, knowledge, and experience 
necessary to ensure the success of your 
warehousing efforts. From initial assessment 


to implementing an eBusiness solution, 


CA Services \ 


will help minimize your deploy 


ment risk and optimize your goals 
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by Computer Associates and published 
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Users Say Consultants 
Play Role in IT Disasters 


Perceived dirty tricks of hired hands 
include bait-and-switch, overbilling 


BY KIM S. NASH 
N a multi 
million-dol 
lar informa 
tion technol 
ogy project 
heads south, the finger-point 
And 


‘rs blame the dis 


nd litigation begins 
ntly, 
on what they view as 
dirty tricks by high-priced con 
sultants 

Som 
familiar to 
| 


tess Common 


consulting tactics are 
IT veterans; other 
ploys are They 
include the following: 


s The firm implies that high 


level, seasoned consultants 


will do the work but then re 
places them with greener staff 
gin 


and-switch maneuver, the firm 


a corollary to that bait 


claims expertise in a given area 
but uses the client’s project to 
train new consultants. 

@ The firm overbills, often by 
putting extra consultants on 
site, overcharging for living ex 
penses or doing work outside 
the contract scope 

g The firm disagrees with defi 
nitions of key terms, such as 
“product” and “test,” frequent 
ly leading to delays while the 
parties haggle. 

w The firm claims that it owns 
much of the intellectual prop 
erty produced during the proj- 
ect, leaving the user vulnerable 


to ongoing maintenance fees 


Questionable Tactics 


Of course, most of the trick 
ery can be prevented with 
sharper negotiating and eagle 
eyed management 

“Consultants are used to 
walking in and being totally in 
charge and having no one 
question them,” said Ella Con 
rad, a former IBM consultant 
and CIO at Utility.com 
Inc. an Internet utility compa 
ny in Albany, Calif. 


“You have to remind them of 


now 


what their role is,” said Con- 
rad, who this year has done 
deals with Andersen Consult- 
and Deloitte & Touche 


ing 


LLP. “You 


Y have to manage the 


hell out of them.” 


Early this year, Conrad 
threw one consulting company 
out, in part, she said, because it 
ignored her own IT people and 
tried to run up billable hours 
by putting extra people on the 
job. “I walked into a meeting 
and there were 20 of them sit 
ting there whom I'd never 
met, 


“Here’s your project team,” 


she recalled 


the lead consultant said. 
“Whoa,” No 


“I'd never seen résumés, 


Conrad said. 
way 


and you don’t need 20 people 


ELLA CONRAD on consultants: 
“Manage the hell out of them” 
overnight to start a project.” 
Bruce Webster, a director in 
the Dispute Analysis and In- 
vestigations practice at Price 
Wash 


ington, said there are ways to 


waterhouseCoopers in 


prevent the classic personnel 
swap. Look at résumés and in 
terview all prospective work 
ers, he advised. In the contract, 
the people who will 
work on the project and set a 


maximum turnover rate. 


name 


“Screen these people just 
like full-time employ ees. Given 
what you're paying, it’s impor 
tant,” Webster said. 

$500 


million lawsuit 


against 


In a 
pending Andersen 
Consulting, FoxMeyer Corp., a 
now-bankrupt drug distributor 
in Carrollton, Texas, cited a 
string of allegedly unfair ma- 
neuvers on the part of the con- 
sulting firm, including the bait- 
and-switch and using FoxMey 


er as a guinea pig for untrained 
Andersen people 

Andersen didn’t return sev 
comment 


filed in 


; : 
eral calls seeking 
The 


1998 


case, which was 


bungled imple 


mentation of SAP AG software 


alter a 


is slated for trial in May [News, 
Oct. 30] 

Still, sometimes user allega 
matter of 


tions are a 


said Delicia Yard 


percep 
tion editor 
of “Consultants News” in 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. “People seem 
to have the same complaints 
over and over,” Yard said, “but 
there are so many sides to 
every story.” 

For example, what an angry 


call 


consultant 


client may bait-and 


switch, the may 
view as wise allocation of staff 
And users themselves aren't al 
ways blameless in troubled IT 


projects (see story at right). 


The User's Role 


Users typically approach the 
consulting deal the wrong way, 
said Marlene Bauer, who helps 
companies bargain with con 
sultants. 

Consultants typically push 
for long, open-ended engage 
ments where deliverables 
aren't specific. After all, those 
are the big-money deals 

IT managers go along, con 
tracting for resources — a cer 
tain number of workers for a 
particular hourly rate, for ex 
ample — instead of 
said Bauer, who works at Inter- 
Computer Negotia 
tions Inc. in Portland, Ore. 

She said the contract should 


results, 


national 


include a detailed project plan 
that 
pieces will be delivered when, 
how they will be delivered and 
how well they will perform, as 


lists which software 


well as criteria and schedules 


for acceptance and conse 
quences if the software fails. 
Payments should be tied to the 
completion of each phase. 
Consultants “don’t want you 
to do that. They want to throw 
bodies at it and bill and bill and 
bill,” said Bauer. “But if you 
haven't defined what it is you 
want, how do you know when 
you get it?” 
Newark, 


Del.-based W.L. 


and Associates  Inc., 


makes 


Gore 
Goretex fabric, 


Deloitte & 
in 1996 to install Peo 


which 
contracted with 
Touche 
pleSoft Inc. 
software. The resulting system 
couldn't 


human resources 


miscalculated taxes, 
reconcile payroll or benefits 
and couldn't print key reports, 
Gore said in a lawsuit filed last 
year. Deloitte & 
Touche more than $2.8 million 


Gore paid 
more than twice the consul 

tant’s written estimate. 
The settled 


month for undisclosed terms. 


suit was last 


However, court documents 
that 


problems was a dispute over 


show one of the many 
who was responsible for the 
critical job of converting the 
old data to the new system 

data 


can take down an entire proj 


Improper conversion 
ect, yet it’s often treated casu- 
ally in contracts, said Reed 
Simpson, a 35-year IT veteran 
and expert witness in comput- 
er lawsuits. In a case he’s work- 
ing on now, conversion fell to 
the admittedly inexperienced 
user. “The firm 
clever in writing the contract 
such that this was not its prob 
lem,” said Simpson, who is vice 
at Computer Legal 
Consultants Inc. in Harrison, 
Idaho. “The question is, did 
they know that [a bad] conver- 
whole 


outside was 


president 


sion would cause the 


project to fail?” 


Join in the Dance 

When trouble starts, a com 
mon consultant move is to by 
pass the internal IT people and 
appeal man 
agers who are less directly in- 


to upper-level 


volved. One countermove is to 
name a project manager from 
the in-house IT staff to shadow 
the consulting firm’s project 
manager. Send both people to 
all meetings, including those 
with senior user executives. 
Relationship management is 
as important as savvy deal- 
making — when 
things go wrong, said Max 
Hopper, former CIO at AMR 
Corp. in Fort Worth, Texas, and 
aconsultant in Dallas. 
Hopper recalled when he hired 
an IT consultant who, as it 


especially 


now 
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Users Aren't 
Angels Either 


Users aren't always blameless 
in disputes with outside consul- 
tants. Inexperience and arro- 
gance among IT people can 
certainly mangle a big project 
And user companies, as well as 
consultants, have been known 
to play games, said Reed 
Simpson, an expert witness in 
IT litigation. 

“It's not unusual for me to 
find out that the people who 
told top management [bad 
things about a consultant] are 
trying to hide the facts and 
blame the problems on some- 
one else,” Simpson said. 

Sometimes IT doesn't live 
up to its contractual duties, 
such as stress-testing new 
pieces of software by a certain 
deadline. Slipping behind on 
testing can make the whole 
project late. Similarly, if the 
user company fails to provide 
promised testing facilities, in- 
cluding clean data, the project 
can go off kilter 

Perhaps the No. 1 thing a 
user company can do to dam- 
age a project is to change key 
IT managers in midstream. And 
that isn't uncommon, given to- 
day's jumping IT job market. 

Bruce Webster, a director at 
PricewaterhouseCoopers, said 
he’s seen that happen in three 
user-consultant disputes just 
this year. “The projects contin- 
ued on their own momentum, 
only no one cared,” because 
the original IT managers were 
gone, Webster said, “and there 
was a growing chasm between 
developer and client” that end- 
ed in litigation. - Kim S. Nash 


turned out, simply didn’t know 
how to do the work. Hopper 
had negotiated a deal that in- 
cluded for 
problems and the right to can- 
cel the agreement. 

But he didn’t cancel. Instead, 
he arranged to pay the firm 
about half the money original- 
ly promised — if it could find 
people with the skills to finish 
the assignment. 

“It seemed foolish,” 
Hopper, “to try to put [the con- 
sultant] in the position of so to- 
tally losing money that it 
wouldn’t have any incentive to 
make me happy.” D 


MORETHIS ISSUE 


How do bad project experiences shape 
better project managers? Page 52 


large penalties 


said 
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Walmart.com Back Online | 
After Four-Week Overhaul 


But analysts question temporary shutdown 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
AND CAROL SLIWA 


ITH LESS 
than 


months be- 


two 


fore Christ- 
mas, Wal- 
Mart Stores Inc.’s e-commerce 
affiliate last week reopened its 
Web site after a 28-day closure, 
during which the site was giv 
en a complete makeover. 
Menlo Park, Calif.-based Wal- 
mart.com Inc., which is jointly 
owned by Bentonville, Ark.- 
based Wal-Mart and Palo Alto, 
capital 
firm Accel Partners, closed its 


by 


Calif.-based venture 
Web site Oct. 3 for a redesign. 
The included a 
switch to a new e-commerce 
application that the company 


makeover 


bought in July from defunct re- 
tailer Home WareHouse.com. 

Walmart.com spokeswoman 
Cynthia Lynn confirmed that 
the Web site went live again 
Oct. 31, without any great fan- 
fare. She said the redesign was 
making the 
“cleaner [and] clearer” 
users, with new features such 


site 
for 


aimed at 


ee 
Se eter) 


as the ability to search for spe 

cific items by price, alphabeti 

cal order or popularity. 
Walmart.com had hoped to 


reopen the Web site as early as 


Oct. 17, although the company 
later said its official goal was to 
be back in business by the end 
of last month. 


Changes Praised, Criticized 
Some analysts had criticized 
the decision to shut down and 
redesign the Walmart.com site 
at this time of the year, with 
one going so far as to call it “in- 
sane” to make 
changes just before the start of 
the holiday shopping season. 
Barrett Ladd, an analyst at 
Gomez Advisors Inc. in Lin- 
coln, Mass., said she still ques- 


such 


major | 


in Toronto, said that while the 
attempt at 
cleanliness, it almost goes too 


new site “is an 
far” with its heavy use of text. 
Szego added that reducing the 
number of 


products might help. “I’m still 


clicks to get to | 
left with too many decisions 
on one page,” he said. 

Jim Williamson, an analyst 
at International Data Corp. in 
Framingham, Mass., said he | 
doesn’t think that Wal-Mart is | 
“taking advantage of the way | 
they can influence the way 
people purchase by presenting 


products in an interesting way. | 
Pictures aren’t always there, 
they’re not always of good 
quality, navigation is not great, 
and the visual layout is not im- 
pressive.” 

Williamson also said that he 
didn’t understand Wal-Mart's 
decision to shut down the site. 
“Plenty of companies have 
concurrently developed new 
sites while running 
ones,” he said, adding that Wal- 
Mart may have “consciously or | 
not” raised expectations by 
shutting down the site. 


older | 
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_araciance _| 
Revamping 
Walmart.com 


Some of the features of the new 
site include: 

® Improvements in browsing for items, 
including the use of file-folder “tabs” 


to help shoppers easily find product 
categories 


® Clearer details about product war- 
ranty information, shipping and han- 
dling costs, country of manufacture 

| and gift-wrapping options 


™ Upgraded product search options 


® A one-click feature that enlarges 
product photos for a detailed view 

“To wait all that time to get a 
site that’s subpar really calls 
into question their strategy,” 
| Williamson said. D 


Lucent Improves Perks to Stem Brain Drain 


| More stock options, 


tions Walmart.com’s complete | 


shutdown of the Web site dur- 
ing renovations. But she noted 
that the changes have greatly 
improved the site’s usability. “I 
think they’ve done a good job 
of putting together a pretty 
clean site,” she said. 

But Michael Szego, a consul- 
tant at J.C. Williams Group Ltd. 


bonuses planned | 


BY JULEKHA DASH | 
Lucent 
plans to enhance employee | 
perks could help stem a brain | 


Technologies Inc.’s 


drain at the cash-strapped 
company, although one analyst 
expects the moves to be effec- 
tive only in the near term. 

Last week, a spokesman for 


the Murray Hill, N.J.-based 
telecommunications firm con- 
firmed that Lucent will pay 
bonuses on a quarterly, rather 
than a yearly, basis and issue 
additional stock options. The 
changes take effect in fiscal 
2001, which began Oct. 1. 
Meanwhile, a 
ings warning has sent Lucent’s 
stock into a tailspin, as the 
share price hovers in the low 
20s, well below the company’s 
52-week high of $84 per share. 


recent earn- 


Follow the technology leader... 
to the Web and beyond 
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e-Intelligenc a 


| Two weeks ago, Lucent also 
| replaced its CEO. 

“In a crisis situation, organi- 
| zations have to respond with a 
| high-profile [retention] pro- 
| gram,” said Kazim Isfahani, a 
| senior analyst at Cambridge, 
Mass.-based Giga Information 
Group Inc. 

Howard Rubin, a research 
fellow at Meta Group Inc. in 
Stamford, Conn., said Lucent 
reacted to a public relations 
crisis by finding ways to im- 
prove loyalty and morale. 

Analysts said Lucent’s 20% 
employee turnover rate is 
average for the industry but 
noted that recent departures 
from the company include key 
senior executives. 

Earlier this year, Lucent in- 
troduced a policy to allow em- 
ployee stock options to vest 
over time rather than all at 
once, according to spokesman 
Bill Price. 

“We're trying to give more 
immediate rewards for [em- 
ployees’] progress against our 
turnaround goals,” he said. 

But Isfahani said that al- 
though Lucent’s strategy may 
retain some people in the short 
term, an effective long-term 
retention program should in- 
clude nonmonetary incentives, 
such as challenging work and 
new technologies. 

“You can’t just buy people 
with money,” Isfahani said. “It’s 
never been proven to work.” D 
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Did we mention that it’s fast? | 


When it comes to building, deploying, and managing 
your database solutions, SQL Server 2000 is designed 
to be fast. How fast, you ask? Way fast. 


_— PRL ae ET 


I 


We’re talking turbo-charged, rocket-powered, 
pedal-to-the-metal fast. It’s quick it jams 
it zooms it hauls. 


oft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft and Where do you want to gc either registered-trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries 
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in fact, pretty much the 
that isn’t fast is this ad. 


Introducing Microsoft SQL Server 2000. Okay, that headline took awhile. 
But that’s only because there are so many build-faster deploy-faster 
manage-faster improvements in SQL Server 2000. Improvements like rich XML 
Mi r . support that lets platforms 
SOF Sorver2000 work together. And Web- 
Enterprise Edition enabled Analysis Services 

such as data mining and OLAP so you can analyze trends and make 


predictions faster than ever before. Find out more at microsoft.com/sql 
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BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 


RLANI 


The end of storage balkanization was | 


proclaimed last week at the Storage 


NEWS 
Storage Focus Turns to Making Products Work Together 


Networking World conference here. 
The buzz centered on interoperabil- 


ity laboratories and how hardware 


. | 
vendors have committed themselves to | 
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making storage-area networking (SAN) 


products that can exist in different | 


computing environments. High-level 
executives from EMC Corp., IBM and 
Compaq Computer Corp. have prom- 
ised their machinery will 
alongside that of their competitors and 
with a wide range of servers and oper- 
ating systems. 

“I think the interoperability chal- 
lenges of the late ’90s will be a thing of 


| the past,” said Greg Reyes, president of 


Brocade Communications Systems in 
San Jose. 

The Storage Networking Industry 
Association (SNIA) and Compaq an- 


nounced that they have broken ground | 


in Colorado Springs on what they said 
will be the world’s largest independent 
storage network. 

The idea is to create a testing facility 
that will help developers achieve a truly 
open SAN infrastructure. 

“It’s not just about one box or one 
switch. ... You have to make sure your 
network is extensible across thousands 
of devices,” Reyes said. 

Larry Krantz, senior technologist at 
EMC and chairman of the SNIA, said 
customers are forcing vendors into 
commonality and standards as they be- 
gin to shop for products that can meet 
their exploding storage needs. 

“They don’t want to see big vendors 
fight anymore,” Krantz said. 
tomers want stuff that works together. 
They want to create a network and then 
upgrade it piece by piece. It has to 
come.” 

Linda Sanford, senior vice president 
of IBM’s storage group, agreed. “The 
promise of true storage networking is at 


| the data-sharing level across any plat- 


form or across any operating system,” 
Sanford said. 


Reyes said hardware vendors are | 


phasing out the traditional connectivity 


function 


“Cus- | 
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We’re just now 
getting to the point 
where we can offer 
IT managers a real 

sense of security 
about this stuff. 


PAUL ELLIS, DIRECTOR OF MARKETING, 
STORAGE BUSINESS UNIT, 
TIVOLI SYSTEMS INC. 


have begun to fully support Fibre 
Channel, a SAN protocol that increases 
connectivity over the traditional SCSI 
protocol (see story below). 

Reyes said hundreds of software ap- 
plications are being developed to take 
advantage of a standards-driven infra- 
structure, which should help make the 
dense and complicated world of SAN 
management far more streamlined and 
simple. 

Tivoli Systems Inc. in Austin, Texas, 
released SAN management software 
that conforms to Fibre Channel stan- 
dards set by the American National 
Standards Institute. Paul Ellis, Tivoli’s 
director of marketing for the storage 
business unit, said it’s the lack of stan- 
dards that has slowed the adoption of 
SAN in corporate America. 

Information technology managers 
don’t want to buy software or hardware 
and then have to worry about it not 
working, Ellis said. “We’re just now 
getting to the point where we can offer 
IT managers a real sense of security 
about this stuff,” he said. 

The conference was produced by the 
Mountain View, Calif.-based SNIA in 


links between storage and servers and | collaboration with Computerworld.) 


Storage Group Reaches Fibre Channel Standard 


In a major step toward implementing the new 
Fibre Channel SAN protocol within IT systems, 
a standard interface was announced last 
week at the Storage Networking World Con- 
ference in Orlando. 

The Host Bus Adapter (HBA) application 
programming interface (API), a critical ingre- 
dient to connecting systems and storage 
devices to more efficient Fibre Channel links, 
was announced by the Fibre Channel Work 
Group of the SNIA. Fibre Channel is a SAN 
protocol that increases connectivity over 
traditional SCS! connections. 

The new standard could help independent 
software vendors deliver greater functionality 
to consumers more quickly by using a single 
standardized interface. 

The need for standardized interfaces is 


increasing as SANs continue to grow, accord- 
ing to the group. 

Robert Gray, an analyst at International 
Data Corp. in Framingham, Mass., said stan- 
dards are needed for every transport protocol 
so users can efficiently implement the tech- 
nologies. “It’s just another positive step for- 
ward for the whole storage network concept 
and marketing,” said Gray. 

The announcement was the first phase of 
the group's continuing efforts to adopt new 
standards to enhance the use and manage- 
ability of SANs. 

The HBA API standard is being supported 
by about 25 vendors and industry groups, 
including Adaptec Inc., Agilent Technologies 
Inc., the Fibre Channel Industry Association, 
and Hewlett-Packard Co. - Todd R. Weiss 
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Sun, IBM Eac 


NEWS 


h Make 


Wireless Advances 


Efforts aimed at carriers and the 
$50 billion corporate wireless market 


BY BOB BREWIN 
BM AND Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc. last week each 
launched products and 
services for the corpo- 
rate wireless infrastruc- 
ture market. IBM put the total 
value of the new systems and 
services required to power that 
information technology mar- 
ket at $50 billion during the 
next three years. 

Sun said it plans to develop a 
line of what it called “carrier- 
grade targeted at 
the high-speed networks that 


servers” 
telecommunications carriers 
plan to build in the next three 
years. In a media and analyst 
event at its headquarters last 
week, the 
launched a business unit dedi- 


company also 


cated to wireless communica- 
tions. Sun said it has pumped 


$100 million of venture-capital 
funding into start-up wireless 
companies. 

IBM’s products include new 
versions of its WebSphere 
Everyplace Suite middleware, 
which first launched to 
support wired e-commerce ap- 
plications. It now 


was 


includes 
technology to connect wireless 
devices to Web content. 

Elliott Hamilton, an analyst 
at The Strategis Group in 
Washington, said the full-court 
press by Sun and IBM to cap- 
ture the corporate wireless in- 
frastructure market illustrates 
that “the business market for 
wireless is hot right now. It’s 
much closer to reality than the 
consumer market. A corporate 
sale also means the chance to 
hook up thousands of users at 
one time.” 


Eubanks: Building of Web 
Infrastructure Just Starting 


Gordon Eubanks was the presi- 
dent and CEO of Cupertino, 
Calif.-based vendor 
Symantec Corp. until early last 
year, when he became the CEO 
at Oblix Inc., also in Cupertino. 
Oblix develops software for 


software 


use in setting and enforcing 
Internet access policies and 
identifying users. In an inter- 
view with Computerworld re- 
porter Jennifer DiSabatino last 
week, Eubanks talked about 
e-commerce and the network 
architectures that can help 
companies take advantage of 
the Internet. 


Q: To do business on the Web, 
what changes to internal architec- 
tures are required and how are 
users allowed access corporate 
databases ? 

A: What’s happening today is 
there’s a massive effort to get 
businesses to connect directly 


with each other. In order to do | 


that, you have to know who the 
people are and what they’re 
authorized to connect with. At 
the end of the day, you have to 
open up your firewall [in front 
of] the Web server so that 
people can access the Web 
server. [Users should] build a 
unified architecture for Web- 
enabling [their systems]. Build 
the right architecture, enable 
the infrastructure and then 
start picking the applications 
to put online. 


Q: Is it easy to build on different 
types of authentication if you're 


| talking about technologies such as 


smart cards or biometrics? 

A: Yes. The authentication sys- 
tems aren’t really that com- 
plex. It’s like a password is not 
really that complex. It’s just re- 
ally an algorithm. 


Q: How does peer-to-peer com- 
puting fit into this new Internet- 


IBM also introduced a new 
server, the p640, to support 
wireless applications. Michel 
Mayer, 
IBM's 
division, said in a statement 
that the company is already 
providing wireless infrastruc- 


general manager at 


Pervasive Computing 


ture support to customers in 
Europe and plans to extend it 
“worldwide, with new servers, 
software and services that al- 
low businesses to build to scale 
Web and enterprise applica- 


Enterprise Wireless 


IBM and Sun are aiming high: 


tions for mobile devices.” 

Sun said it plans to build 
carrier-grade servers that meet 
the exacting standards of re- 
liability required for network 
performance, should 


also benefit enterprise custo- 


which 


mers. Bruce Wootton, an ana- 
lyst at Hurwitz Group Inc. in 
Framingham, Mass., said any 
enterprise that wants to run 
its wireless applications on 
its own needs a carrier-grade 
server. 

Besides priming the wireless 
pump with its venture capital, 
Sun said it has formed a part- 
nership with 
wireless service providers that 
will allow potential customers 


to evaluate products from mul- 


more than 50 


tiple vendors in one place. D 


@ New products and services targeted at the enterprise wireless IT market are 
valued at $50 billion over the next three years. 


@ |BM launches a new version of its WebSphere Everyplace middleware to help 
companies connect wireless devices to Web content; introduces a server that 


@ Sun plans a new line of “carrier-grade” servers to increase reliability for both 
cell phone carriers and enterprise-hosted wireless applications; debuts iPlanet 
wireless communications software. The company also pumps $100 million in 


venture capital into wireless start-ups. 


enabled architecture? 

A: [The Internet] is the heart 
and soul of peer-to-peer. [It] 
allows a business to connect 
directly with another business 
....I’mamazed that people are 
talking about peer-to-peer be- 
ing this whole new thing. Peer- 
to-peer is not, in my mind, fun- 
damentally different than what 
we've been doing with the In- 
ternet all along. It is 

what the Internet’s 

about — being able 

to publish informa- 

tion or being able to 

publish 
applications. In a 
business _ context, 
though, you have to 


access [to 


apply business rules 
to these things. And 
part of the business 
rules are who is al- 
lowed and who isn’t 
allowed, and what kind of an 
authorization and oversight is 
involved in accessing systems. 


Q: Is the stock market's more skep- 
tical view of dot-com ventures a re- 
sult of companies that didn’t have 
good business plans to begin with? 
A: The Internet is really [more] 


EUBANKS: Internet is the 
akin to the railroad 


about reduced costs of interac 
tion . 
things. It’s akin to the railroad 
or to the telegraph. Unfortu 
nately, I think we got side- 
tracked with a lot 
dumb ideas, because [the view 
was that] they were sort of In- 
ternet [so] they must be good. 


. than it is about selling 


of really 


And, of course, that’s getting 
sorted out. 


Q: What still needs to 
be done to make the In- 
ternet really useful to 
companies? 
A: Look at the rail- 
roads as a good ex- 
ample. In order to 
make the railroads 
happen, you had to 
not 
gauge of the 
tracks, but you had 
to agree on how 
couplings work. They had to 
whole accounting 
processes. They invented a 
whole set of systems. A whole 
bunch of infrastructure had to 
be put in place. ... If you look 
at historic data, we're really 
early on in building the infra- 
structure [for the Internet]. D 


agree only on 


agree on 


WorldCom Operations 
To Be Restructured 


A week after competitor AT&T Corp. 
announced a realignment plan, 
WorldCom Inc. last week detailed 
its intention te reorganize to fine- 
tune its operations. WorldCom will 
create two publicly traded tracking 
stocks. One will measure businesses 
the company considers high-growth, 
such as data communications. The 
other will reflect the performance 
of units seen by WorldCom as more 
mature, such as consumer and 
long-distance services. 
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BroadVision, Intel 
Form Alliance 


BroadVision Inc. and Intel Corp. 
announced an alliance that will 
mesh the e-commerce software 
maker's technology with Intel-based 
servers.The two companies will 
optimize BroadVision’s suite of 
applications on Intel's current and 
future 32-bit processors as well as 
deploy BroadVision's suite of busi- 
ness applications on Intel-based 
products. BroadVision will also 
develop a version of BroadVision 
One-to-One Enterprise for the Intel 
64-bit Itanium processor. 


Short Takes 


NOKIA CORP. in Espoo, Finland, 
updated its line of wireless applica- 
tion protocol server software and 
launched a new partnership with 
ANDERSEN CONSULTING in Chica- 
go, with the hope of furthering the 
applications’ adoption by a broader 
range of e-commerce customers. 
... NORTEL NETWORKS CORP. in 
Brampton, Ontario, plans a $350 
million investment in India that will 
include Internet infrastructure ex- 
pansion, research and development 
initiatives and a program to pro- 
mote bandwidth donations to 
schools and governments. . . . 
ALCATEL in Paris and 360NET 
WORKS INC. in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, have announced a deal 
valued at $1 billion that calls for 
Alcatel to purchase 360networks 
stock and sell the cable infrastruc- 
ture provider's equipment for un- 
dersea cable projects. . . . Darm- 
stadt, Germany-based software 
vendor SOFTWARE AG is buying 
back its main U.S. distributor in a 
$360 million deal. 
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Storage mayhem 


ISTENING TO THE HEAVYWEIGHTS Of the storage industry last 
week solemnly swearing to make their products play nicely to- 
gether on corporate networks, I couldn’t help but think that see- 


ing is believing. 


How many times have IT managers heard vendor promises of 


“seamless interoperability,” only to 
end up playing the role of system and 
network integrators themselves? 
How many “open” standards have 
been declared by one set of players 
while a rival group creates its own? 
In an industry that thrives on com- 
plexity — and grows richer by the 
day from it — vows of simplicity and . 
interoperability are likely to make . 
even the most optimistic customers 
choke back a snort of derision. 

But what may inspire different 
vendor behavior this time around is a 
single, compelling reality: No one can 
afford a religious war over storage networking. 
There’s far too much business at stake. 

Already on its way to what analysts agree will 
be a $50 billion market by 2003, networked stor- 
age needs are doubling annually on desktops, 
servers and mainframes. The surge of e-business 
across the corporate landscape is largely respon- 
sible for escalating storage demands, along with 
an incredible proliferation of digitized informa- 
tion on all fronts — what EMC President Mike 
Ruettgers calls the “content big bang.” 

Data centers are surging back with a ven- 
geance, and the enterprise-level skills needed to 
run them rank among the hottest job categories. 
Storage outsourcers and service providers are 


popping out of every hole in the 
woodwork these days, offering some 
intriguing and cheaper alternatives 
to those multimillion-dollar storage 
bills. If powerhouse players like 
EMC, Compaq and IBM blow it, 
guess who’s coming to eat their din- 
ners? Those upstart outsourcers. 
During a panel I moderated last 
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in Orlando (which Computerworld 
co-sponsored with the Storage Net- 
working Industry Association), audi- 
ence members were polled on their 
staffing needs (85% needed more 
help), their interest in outsourcing (46% were 
exploring it) and, most significant, on their 
biggest gripes with the state of storage network- 


| ing today. The answers to that last one came 


back like a spray of buckshot: lack of storage 
management tools for heterogeneous networks, 
ongoing troubles with product interoperability 
and a spotty record of standards compliance. 
No wonder so many vendors prefer to call di- 


| rectly on CEOs and business types to pitch their 


storage products these days, just as they once 
did with those massive ERP systems and pricey 
mainframes. But do your nontechnical business 
colleagues know the right questions to ask? 
Make sure you're there at the table to find out. D 


"OUR DATABASE TOLD Us HOW You WERE EXPECTED 
TO Vole. So WE CAST YOUR VOTE FoR You.” 


| soft’s Virtual Machine than 
on its own Solaris boxes. 
| Whatever — Sun sued. 
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ALEX 


TORRALBAS 


‘Getting down 


to business on 


‘open standards 


-’D BE SURPRISED to find anyone in 
IT who has never run across the “If 
cars were like PCs” joke. (“If cars 

vere like PCs, they’d crash every few 


| miles. ... They’d ask, ‘Are you sure?’ be- 
| fore deploying air bags,” and so on.) 


Well, cars and PCs are a lot alike. Take open 


| standards. This term isn’t too far from the idea of 
| the open road. Everyone has to agree to a certain 

| set of rules. All cars require wheels, brakes and 

| steering, among other things. Where the compari- 


son ends, however, is that each carmaker can fid- 


| dle with the components 


to make its models domi- 


| nate the road. That’s called 


healthy competition. 
Microsoft calls this ap- 
proach “embrace and ex- 


| tend.” Sun didn’t like Mi- 


crosoft’s extended em- 


| brace of Java, or maybe got 
| mad at those tests that 
| showed Java running bet- 
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ter on PCs running Micro- 


If I souped up my car, I 


| might void my warranty, but GM, Ford or Audi 
| wouldn’t sue me for it. In any case, “write once, 


run anywhere” was, is and remains a pipe dream. 
Besides, open standards shouldn’t equal Soviet- 
style conformity. I think it means, “Build it and 
they will come — and redecorate.” 
In August, Sun sued Microsoft in Europe, 


| claiming that Microsoft hurt it by withholding 

| some application programming interfaces. Well, 

| that’s any developer’s prerogative. Microsoft isn’t 
| in the business of making life easy for Sun or any- 


| one else. Is your business operated that way? 


Open-source is the handmaiden of open stan- 


| dards. The problem with it is that it’s real mean- 
| ing is, “We don’t expect to make a dime from 

| this.” Sun’s singing the praises of open standards 
| and open-source (e.g., StarOffice) rings about as 
| honest in this context as Bill Gates denying that 
| Microsoft wanted to hurt Netscape. 


Mostly it’s just hypocrisy and sour grapes — 


| although why the loudest whiners are two guys 
| (Sun’s Scott McNealy and Oracle’s Larry Ellison) 


whose companies compete in very select slices of 
the market with Microsoft is anyone’s guess. 
Take a recent example: Ellison said that the 


| strategy for Oracle9i is, in his own words, akin to 


Microsoft’s Office suite — bundle everything. 
This must warm Bill’s heart: Imitation is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery. 
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Life’s hard, and business is even harder. Instead 
of whining, combing through trash and rhap- 
sodizing about money-losing pipe dreams, Sun 
Oracle and whoever else loathes Microsoft ought 
to get down to business and just compete. 

Microsoft may have broken some rules tearing 
down the open road (at least that’s what the Jus- 
tice Department contends), but it works hard on 
its own car. If 10% of the energy and vitriol that 
McNealy and Ellison spend chiding Microsoft got 
spent on their own companies’ visions, who 
knows what could happen? DB 


BILL LABERIS 


Is IT partly at fault 
for dot-coms’ fall? 


T’S SAFE TO SAY that the dot-com- 
fueled Nasdaq market correction of 
February was, in fact, a crash. After 
all, that index remains about 50% lower 


than its precrash high. 

This raises two questions: What role did IT at 
these dot-coms have in the crash? And are there 
inherent dangers in over-outsourcing IT, thereby 
placing the CIO too far from the systems action 
to really know what’s going on with the business? 

We hear — repeatedly — that IT is the essen- 
tial lifeblood of business today, particularly for 
organizations focusing less on hard assets than 
on intellectual capital and IT. Certainly, New 
Economy companies fall into this category. We’re 
always quick to stroke IT for its role as a business 
enabler. Did IT flat-out fail this time? 

The conventional wisdom is that the dot-com 
crash resulted more from a case of steroid-fueled 
greed than anything else, with venture capital 
companies investing in, then promoting, one val- 
ueless start-up after an- 
other. 

But is it possible that 
outsourcing is implicated? 
Some International Data 
Corp. (IDC) survey data 
suggests that many dot- 
coms have plunged into 
outsourcing IT. The re- 
sults show that profes- 
sional services businesses 
— acategory many dot- 
coms fall into — are the 
most likely to spend on 
application service 
providers (ASP). And the 
most likely ASP customers are start-ups, high- 
growth companies and Internet firms. Mean- 
while, IDC pegs the compound annual growth in 
spending for business-critical or high-end ASP 
services at a healthy 80% through 2004. 

ASPs and other outsourcers offer to host every- 
thing from storage to mission-critical applica- 
tions, applications development and network 
management, almost always for less than what 
the customer would pay in-house. The out- 
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sourcers also promise to insulate customers from 
the chronic IT skills crunch. 


seeking 
seeking 


For dot-com start- to allocate as 
much money as possible to marketing and adver- 
tising, the allure of saving money on IT by out- 
sourcing part of or even all business-critical sys- 
tems must be compelling. 

But consider the usual reasons CIOs fail: an in- 
ability to assert themselves as part of the manage- 
ment team, an inadequate understanding of busi- 
ness priorities, a failure to build “social networks” 


across different parts of the business, a lack of 


‘i 


tween an overreliance on outsourcing and the 
CIO’s ability to get the job 


Much of the information CIOs need to succeed is 


done? 
derived from the systems they oversee or have had 
a hand in building and deploying. For example, 
CIOs often cite systems implementations that pro 
vided them meaningful professional relationships 
and an intimate understanding of business process- 
es. Can a company get the same relationships and 
business savvy if systems development and deploy- 
ment are left mostly or entirely to outsiders? 

My gut, at least, says no. And if my gut is right, 


project management skills and a focus on long- 
term projects in an inherently short-term busi- 
ness world. Might there be some conflicts be- 


Dispelling the myths about Active Directory 


OST OF THE 

companies I’ve 

dealt with that 
have decided to go with 
Active Directory have 
done so in spite of clear 
evidence presented by 
their technical staffs, and 
in many cases, outside 
consultants, that it was 
not in the company’s best 
interest [“NetWare to 
Windows 2000: Making 
the Leap,” Technology, 
Oct. 23]. The decision is 
usually based on the idea 
that if you run an appli- 
cation that requires Ac- 
tive Directory, you have 
to manage your entire 
user base with Active 
Directory. 

This is simply not true; 
eDirectory (NDS 8.5) can 
manage users and ob- 
jects on NetWare 5.x, NT, 
Exchange 5.5 and 2000, 
Windows 2000, Solaris, 
Linux and True64 right 
out of the box and can 
synchronize with NDS, 
Active Directory, iPlanet 
(Netscape), Notes, Ora- 
cle, Microsoft SQL, DB2, 
PeopleSoft and SAP us- 
ing DirXML connectors 
currently available. Any 
other application with 
XML or LDAP entry 
points is capable of being 
integrated with eDirecto- 
ry using currently avail- 
able APIs. And eDirecto- 
ry can exist in parallel 
with an existing NDS en- 
vironment and fully or 
selectively synchronize 
the user base with the 
new environment. 

Active Directory 


works well only in a pure 
Windows 2000 environ- 
ment and requires exten- 
sive overhaul of the net- 
work infrastructure to be 
fully effective. In most 
companies, there is a het- 
erogeneous environment 
that is not going away 
anytime soon, if ever. 

I didn’t see any quotes 
or examples in the article 
regarding the large num- 
ber of companies that 
plan to extend their use 
of NDS into their enter- 
prises. The article was 
based solely on the choic- 
es of those who have 
bought into the myth that 
Active Directory is ready 
for prime time. 

James Taylor 
Marietta, Ga 


HE COMPANY I 

work for has refer- 

ence sites used by 
both Microsoft and Nov- 
ell, and I install and trou- 
bleshoot both operating 
systems every day. The 
company achieves ap- 
proximately 70% addi- 
tional revenue in con- 
tracted time to fix/re- 
solve problems per NT 
domain seat compared 
with a NetWare base seat. 
With Windows 2000 and 
Active Directory, we have 
seen this grow to nearly 
200%. While this is very 
good for the owners of 
my company, I’m not so 
sure the clients feel the 
same way. 

In the beginning of the 

year, we changed a twin 
server NT system over to 


it’s a small leap to connect an overreliance on 


outsourcing to some of the travails the New Econ- 
omy companies have endured. » 


NetWare. Neither of 
those servers has had to 
be restarted to date, with 
more than 200 days 
showing on each. When 
Windows 2000 reaches 
this sort of reliability 
and the maintenance 
overhead is reduced to 
parity, there will be no 
contest, but until that 
day, there will be a good 
argument for Novell and 
its products. 

Tim Heywood 

Technical director 

1QX Ltd 

Edinburgh, Scotland 
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Nifty notebook | 


USSELL KAY dida 

great job review- 

ing small note- 
book computers [“Lik- 
able Little Laptops,” 
Technology, Oct. 16], but 
he missed the best small- 
form factor notebook 
made, possibly because 
it does not easily fit into 
a definitive category. 

Two days ago, I took 

delivery of a Fujitsu 
Lifebook S. It has a 12.1- 
in. screen, 128MB of 
RAM, a 12GB hard drive, 
a V.90 modem and, the 
kicker, a built-in DVD 
drive. It’s less than 1 in. 
thick and weighs 4 Ib. As 
far as I know, the Life- 
book S is the only small 
notebook that includes 
an internal CD or DVD. 
That was the deciding 
factor for me. Who 
wants to cart around an 
external drive and cable 
on a business trip? 
Rick Bross 
Hollis, N.H 


None of the above * 


REALIZE POLLS aren't 
a perfect science, but 
I often find the re- 
sponse options inade 
quate. Take the recent 
Computerworld.com poll, 
‘What is the toughest 
thing about building an 
e-marketplace?” The 
options were biased to- 
ward factors in the tech- 
nical construction of an 
e-marketplace. But what 
about the market itself? 
Admittedly, your audi- 
ence is the people con 
structing markets, but 
shouldn’t business con- 
siderations be a factor? 
My answer to the poll: 
The toughest thing is de- 
termining if there is a vi- 
able market. On many 
occasions, new technolo- 
gy is pushed because it’s 
exciting stuff, techno- 
chic or another iteration 
of planned obsolescence 
The question is, Are we 
really creating something 
of value? I submit to you 
the recent dot-com 
demise as evidence that 
often we are not. 
David Manning 
Senior systems engineer 
Portland, Ore 


COMPUTERWORLD welcomes 
comments from its readers 
Letters will be edited for brevity 
and clarity. They should be ad- 
dressed to Jamie Eckle, letters 
editor, Computerworld, PO Box 
9171, 500 Old Connecticut Path 
Framingham, Mass. 01701 

Fax: (508) 879-4843. Internet 
letters@computerworld.corr 
Include an address and phone 
number for immediate verification 
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‘F’ or not, IT still 
drives the business 


E ALL KNOW HARD DATA 

when we see it, right? Silicon 

Valley drives the information 
technology business, dot-coms rule the 


Inter-net, and e-business is the driving 
force behind all technology investment. 
But is that hard data or hard fiction? 

I have some “hard data” that may help 
you question authori- 
ty, the conventional 


wisdom that e-business is 
driving every facet of 
technology investment 
and the belief that the IT 
profession is falling be- 
hind as a result. 

Let’s start with the ar- 


gument that the transition 
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to e-business is driving IT 
investment. Most busi- 
nesspeople, at least, be- 
lieve this, and worldwide 
spending on e-business 
will indeed double from $145 billion this year to 
$290 billion in two years. But between now and 
2004, only 27% of all spending on IT will be the 
result of e-business applications. The remaining 
73%? Mundane things like inventory control, ERP, 
customer information systems, Windows up- 
grades, data warehouses and e-mail upgrades. In 
fact, in an International Data Corp. survey of IT’s 
post-Y2k investment plans conducted early this 
year, “extending enterprise applications” handily 
beat out “upgrading or creating e-commerce 
sites” as the top priority. The lesson here? IT 
professionals need to make sure the new, trendy 
applications don’t crowd out investments in the 
other applications that actually run the business. 

How about the idea that dot-coms are driving 
the Internet economy? A PricewaterhouseCoop- 
ers Moneytree survey showed that venture capi- 
tal for Internet companies in the U.S. grew from 
$3 billion in 1998 to $49 billion this year, right? 

Well, yes, but within the same time frame, 
corporate investment in Web applications in the 
U.S. grew from $125 billion to $290 billion. And 
more than 85% of all Internet executives work for 
brick-and-mortar firms. So the majority of tech- 
nology investment is not in Web applications, and 
what investment there is in Web applications is 
dominated by brick-and-mortar companies. IT 
professionals need to keep this in mind when 
scoping out career opportunities at New Econ- 
omy companies. 

And what about the influence of IT profession- 
als on technology spending? Isn’t it dropping fast 
as companies create online business units? Aren’t 
most executives in charge of these operations 
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from the marketing, sales or other non-IT ranks? 

Yes and no. It’s true that most executives run- 
ning online operations don’t hail from technical 
backgrounds. They and other business unit man- 
agers are playing an expanding role in driving for- 
ward new enterprise applications, Web-based or 
not. But it’s usually the IT department that makes 
the technology choices. Business units spend less 
than 10% of the money that companies worldwide 
spend on technology or IT services. The rest 
comes from IT operating or capital budgets. In 
fact, in one research project I did for a company 
that wanted to use banner ads to influence tech- 
nology buyers over the Internet, I discovered that 
only 4% of U.S. Internet users — IT professionals 
at medium-size and large companies — account 
for 61% of U.S. IT spending. Translation? IT pro- 
fessionals still have lots of financial clout. 

So while it sometimes seems that e-business is 
driving every facet of IT life, it’s just not so. It’s 
the work of IT professionals and their depart- 
ments that makes business run, both the “e” and 
non “e.” That’s hard data. D 
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Courting the 
well-informed 
customer 


S YOUR BUSINESS predicated on 
information scarcity? Then it’s time 
to rethink your business model. 
Now, more than ever, we are awash 

with information. Researchers at the 

University of California at Berkeley have 

gone so far as to put a 

number on it. They 

came up with an an- 

nual worldwide infor- 

mation output of between 

1 billion and 2 billion giga- 

bytes. But instead of 

drowning in a sea of bytes, 

people are collecting, ana- 
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lyzing and using increas- 
ingly more data in making 
their purchasing decisions. 
Today’s customers are so- 
phisticated about the mar- 
ketplace, well-informed 
about prices and quality 
and demanding in their expectations. Not only do 
they know more about the products they buy, but 
they also know it very quickly. 

The trouble begins when companies assume 
otherwise. 

Take Amazon.com's recent foray into dynamic 
pricing. The experiment backfired when users in 
an online forum quickly noticed that searches for 
a particular DVD yielded each of them different 
prices on Amazon’s site. After some experiments 
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of their own, the users deduced that prices varied 
based on their individual purchase histories — 
that is, loyal customers were quoted prices 3% to 
5% percent higher. Ouch! So bad was the faux pas 
that CEO Jeff Bezos himself had to issue an apol- 
ogy, and he pledged that Amazon would never do 
it again. Amazon admitted that the variable prices 
were part of an experiment to measure consumer 
price sensitivity, though it asserted that the prices 
were randomly generated and not pegged to cus- 
tomer demographics. 

Priceline.com, which has made a business out 
of the name-your-price model, is another exam- 
ple. The model assumes that consumers don’t 
have all the information they need about prices 
and that the cost of getting that information isn’t 
trivial. Some folks will, in fact, name a price above 
what the item can otherwise be bought for. Why? 
Because they don’t know any better and won't 
spend the time and money to find out. It’s with 
these customers that Priceline can make a profit. 

The problem for the Amazons and Pricelines 
is that uninformed consumers are a shrinking 
demographic. The same Internet that enables 
Priceline to operate will inevitably undermine 
its model. Already, Web-savvy consumers are 
sharing price data on how to make the minimum- 
possible successful bid for certain items on 
Priceline. Knowledgeable consumers put down- 
ward pressure on profit margins. When the 
name-your-price model gives way to the name- 
the-lowest-price model, its long-run viability 
comes into question. 

The rapid rate at which information dissemi- 
nates can also raise problems. Just look at the lat- 
est in a string of pricing errors made by Web 
businesses. In September, Egghead.com listed a 
256MB memory module for $34.85. After several 
hours, the error was corrected, but not before the 
company received dozens of orders for the mod- 
ule, which normally sells for $335. Honest mis- 
take? Sure. But that didn’t stop buyers from 
reportedly complaining and considering legal 
action when Egghead canceled the lower-price 
orders. That’s not an empty threat. Just ask Buy.- 
com, which paid $575,000 to settle a class action 
lawsuit with 7,000 customers over a monitor mis- 
takenly priced at a 70% discount. 


Not so long ago, consumers were confronted 
with information scarcity. The cost of searching 
for the information they needed was high. Shop- 
ping around meant spending more time and mon- 
ey just to gather information. And there was no 
guarantee that another day spent looking would 
yield a better buy. 

But the table has turned for both buyers and 
sellers. Information abundance is the hallmark of 
the Internet. People have more information and 
are better connected than ever before. E-mail, 
instant messages, Web sites — it all adds up to 
well-informed customers. 

In such a world, the challenge is to be heard 
above the noise. Put more accurate and timely 
information about your products in consumers’ 
hands and let information work to your advan- 
tage. Make those well-informed consumers your 
customers. D 





Feeding a growing 
e-business made easy. 


Building an e-business isn't easy. But Dell can 
make it a lot easier 
We've had the experience of growing 
to $15 billion a year in 
PowerEdge 2450 ~~ e-commerce. That's why we 
hi conan know what it takes: infra- 
ation server 
structure like our reliable 
rack-mountable, 


scalable Dell PowerEdge” servers 


PowerEdge 6450 


and PowerApp” appliances. They can ce 
grow as easily as your e-business grows 
We also make it easier with 
everything from custom integration 
of your operating system options online to 
service centers that let you fest 
rena your solution before you buy. Not 
Turnkey web to mention our on-site service and 
: pre-failure alert program 
All of which is why companies 
like Monster.com and NaviSite 
are powered by Dell PowerEdge servers 
with Intel® Pentium® Ill Xeon 
processors 
Why not make the care -inapecineainamaaas 


and feeding of your e-business 


a lot easier? 


www.dell.com 


DELL©@ 


Dell offers a complete line of Intel’ processor-based systems. Expand your e-business with robust Dell 
PowerEdge servers based on the intel Pentium Ill Xeon Processor, including the PowerEdge 8450 with 
pentiume/// up to eight processors and expandable to 32GB RAM 
xeon. 
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Drive to 
your great new 
job in a brand _, 293 
new 


Sign up for a job alert with ITcareers.com...and you could! 


lTcareers.com is the only career site that features the complete listing of jobs from 
Computerworld's 100 Best Places to Work in IT. Sign up for our FREE Job Alert service today, 
so that we can notify you via email when one of these job opportunities becomes available. You 
will automatically be entered into the sweepstakes for your chance to win. See rules below.* 


Grand prize choices include: 


e a Caribbean cruise 
Cn or hundreds of other great prizes! 


COMPUTERS 
| ° a BMW323i 
e $25,000 in cash 
BEST PLACES 


Take advantage of the red-hot job market, and you could drive to your new job in a brand new 
BMW323i! 


[Tcareers.com is the exclusive career service of the ITworld.com Network — ClO, Computerworld, 
InfoWorld, ITworld.com, JavaWorld, LinuxWorld, Network World, and SunWorld — providing career- 
improving resources for IT professionals. ITcareers.com also features a broad array of recruitment 
features and services including job search, email job alerts, career advice, eNewsletters, and 


Careerwebcasting. 


Visit www.ITcareers.com/top100 today and check out the (7) Careers.com 


best IT jobs at the best companies. 


a service of the ITworld.com network 
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HANDHELD CAFE 


In an effort to keep costs 
and demand for support 
in check, many compa- 
nies are choosing to 
issue handheld devices 
to workers. But Gartner 
Group analysts now 
recommend a cafeteria- 
style plan for handhelds 
that lets employees 
choose from a list of 
approved vendors and 
purchase whatever they 
need within a preset 
spending limit. » 41 


CREATIVE CHAOS 


Chaos can be good, 
writes Kevin Fogarty. At 
least when it comes to 
e-commerce. The best 
bet for an e-commerce 
operation is to find 
those workers who are 
creative and driven, 
then communicate the 
mission and let them 
get to work — even if it 
gets a little messy along 
the way.» 41 


NETWORK 
NAVIGATORS 


With jumbles of legacy 
software crammed into 
many of today’s IT 
shops, setting up a 
coherent network is a 
struggle for even the 
best and the brightest, 
writes Pimm Fox. Enter 
Ray Bell and his team 
at Smartpipes Inc. Can 
they fix the mess? Fox 
seems to think so. » 43 


OPEEDING T0 


THE MARKET 


Earlier this year, Bristol- 
Myers Squibb complet- 
ed a massive SAP im- 
plementation that CIO 
Jack Cooper says is sav- 
ing the company “well 
over $1 billion a year.” 





Now, with the cost sav- 
ings, Cooper and his 
staff are devising new 
ways to help researchers 
share information and 
speed the delivery of 
drugs to market. » 44 


With courses on selling 
IT projects to senior 
management, aligning 
technology and business 
and more, UCLA’s Man- 
aging the Information 
Resource Program is 
getting rave reviews 
from some of the big- 
gest names in IT.» 51 


TESTS OF 
STRENGTH 


Any manager who has 
been around the block 
has his fair share of 
horror stories about 
failed projects or crip- 
pling obstacles. But 
such crises can fre- 
quently be as valuable 
as they are painful. 
Four project managers 
recently shared some 
of their biggest horror- 
stories-turned-lessons- 


learned.» 52 


THEREAL DEAL — 


Get real. That’s it. So 
simple that many exe- 
cutives gloss right over 
it. But the IT managers 
at clothing retailer 
Lands’ End pay a lot of 
attention to being gen- 
uine and sincere, says 
CIO John Loranger. The 
payoff, he says, is an 
enviable retention rate 
and employees who 
feel respected and are 
willing to go the extra 
mile. » 54 


MORE 


Opinion: Paul A. Strassmann . 44 
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THE LIFE OF 
SILICON ALLEY 


THIS TIME LAST YEAR, life was surreal in New York’s Silicon 
Alley. Jobs were plentiful, as were hefty salaries and 
benefits. Then the technology market took a turn for 
the worse. But rather than pine away, the Big Apple’s 
IT crowd heads for the Pink Slip Party, a 

monthly confab where jobless dot-com- 

mers meet to share war stories and pick 

up job leads. 





“| don't know” 


is probably not the answer you were looking for. 


Visual UpTime 
Visual Trinity” 


Visual IP InSight” 


Visual eWatcher™ 


Visual Benchmark” 


Considering all the things that can go wrong with your networks 
today, including their impact on users and business services 
and how much time you have to spot problems and fix them, 
not knowing what's up is a Bad Thing. 

That's why we offer network and service management solutions 
that let you see far, wide, and deep into your networks, instantly, 
spotting root causes in real time-fixing them almost before they 
occur. That way, you'll never have to worry about not knowing 


what you need to know. You'll just know, you know? 


Get the answers you've always been looking for. Visit 
www.visuailnetworks.com/cw for free demos of our solutions. 


Because the more you know, the less you don't know. 
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www.visualnetworks.com/cw 
1-800-240-4010 
UK: +44 (0) 118 988 0242 
ASIA/Pacific: 65-430 6786 
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Gartner recommends 
cafeteria-style plan 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 

Analysts urge companies to pay for 
their handheld 
guard against security problems and to 
control the costs of supporting them. 


workers’ devices to 


But such a system can get expensive, 
since some workers have limited needs, 
while others use cell phones with Web 
browsers, as well as pagers and person- 
al digital assistants (PDA). 

“Users may be given far more devices 
than desired,” said Gartner Group Inc. 
analyst Ken Dulaney at the recent Gart- 
ner Symposium/ITxpo 2000. “This 
could certainly break the bank.” 

To help control costs, analysts at 
Stamford, Conn.-based Gartner recent- 
ly began urging corporations to set up a 
“cafeteria-style” plan for mobile capital 
costs, similar to the health care plan 


KEVIN FOGARTY 


‘Trust cha 


HE BIGGEST PROBLEM in e-commerce operations 
is chaos. But chaos on the Web is inescapable, no 
matter how corporate it has become. 
Computerworld’s Web site, for example, depends 
on a group of developers who nicknamed them- 


selves the Hyenas, “because we eat 
our young.” They launch new pages, 
build things in the middle of the 
night that no one else knows about 
and then trash their new creations 
just as quickly if they turn out to be 
a waste of time. 

They also overhauled 
the site, and keep fixing 
the fixes and adding new 
features as quickly as 
they can make them 
work. 

You probably have a 
group like this. Look 
around. Check for base- 
ball caps, ponytails and a 
bitter realism about what 
Web technology can actu- 
ally accomplish. 

And look for chaos. 
Pages you didn’t know 
were there. People who don’t re- 
spond to standard project manage- 
ment processes but, when asked 
about a problem, say, “Nope, that 
can’t be done,” then bring you a pro- 
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KEVIN FOGARTY is Comput- 
erworld’s features editor. 
Contact him at 
kevin_fogarty@ 
computerworld.com. 
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BUSINESS 
Analysts: Offer Workers Menu of Handheld Options 


options that many companies offer 
workers. 

The cafeteria plan works this way: 
Each user is given a budget amount 
say, $1,000 for handheld devices. The 
total might vary widely, depending on 
the employee’s job function. Then, the 
user chooses from a list of products 
that the information technology help 
desk will support. 

The plan was a new concept to many 
of the IT managers who heard 
at ITxpo, and many weren't 
whether it was the right option for 
them. But most said controlling mobile 
capital expenses is a constant concern. 

At Northeast Utilities Inc. in Berlin, 
Conn., the IT department tries to rein 
in costs by limiting desktop PC, cell 
phone and PDA spending and models. 
Workers can choose the devices they 
want within the spending cap, but they 
can select products only from specific 


about it 


sure 


vendors, said software engineer Andy 
Kasznay. 


KS 


totype six hours later. 

Drive and creativity always create 
| chaos. But you need that chaos be- 
| cause your customers create chaos 

every day with unexpected orders 
and unpredictable demands. 

In his book The Minding Organi- 
zation, UCLA business 
professor Moshe Rubin- 
stein argues that the most 
effective ways to imple- 
ment a strategy come not 
from those who created 
it, but from those who ac- 
tually do the work. 

He cites the case of Ce- 
mentos Mexicanos, a ce- 
ment company that, like 
its competitors, could get 
you as much cement as 
you wanted — with 48 
hours’ notice. A lot can 

change in 48 hours. The rebar might 
| not arrive. A subcontractor might be 
delayed. It could rain. 

So you might pay for a load of 


See Bricks and Clicks, page 43 | 


Support Groups 


In a survey of 200 IT groups, respon- 
dents said they support the following 
handheld devices: 


No decision 

Sticking with specific 
helps Northeast cut down help desk 
support costs and take advantage of dis- 
through 
Kasznay said. But, he added, there is 
some flexibility in the purchasing if a 
department has particular needs. 

At pharmaceutical company Berlex 
Laboratories Inc. in Wayne, N/J., the 


prov iders 


counts offered distributors, 


overall IT equipment policy is fairly 


into a speed dialer? 


typical 
whatever is needed for employees t 
their work, and we support these 
said CIO Bernhard Spiegel. “Or we 
sider [some] equipment as 


vate [property], which 


means we 
pay and interfere at 
>O far, Spiegel S 
working 

While 
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analysts 


the cafeteria p 
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most IT shops aren't ready f 
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control nd define wha 


will and will not support,” 
Burden, an analyst at International 
Corp. in Framingham, Mass 

Tim Scannell, an analyst at Mobil 
sights Inc. in Quincy, Mass., said m 
shops have policies regarding 
and laptops, but setting policies for 
handheld purchases “is a very new area 
He added that no matter how the limits 
are set on costs, “it is important for com 
panies to pay for them” so the lines are 


clear about who owns the data. D 


www.eDial.com/cw 








VERITAS® | reap Availability Solutions. Create harmony across a variety of platforms. 


From UNIX” to Windows® 2000 or Windows NT”, VERITAS offers you a virtual symphony of hardware-independent HA 
solutions to maximize availability across your enterprise. And only VERITAS integrates critical components of clustering 
and online storage management software to help you create a stronger HA solution. With the industry's most versatile 
HA solutions at your fingertips, VERITAS, The Data Availability Company”, delivers maximum business uptime with the 
most complete availability solutions. - 
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Continued from page 41 should be chaotic, though 
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Fly-by-wire rules 


HE COMPLEXITY AND confusion residing inside 
corporate IT networks is often the result of too ( 
much technology, as opposed to too little. lying on the brains of its workers. It 
With combinations of Lucent and Nortel switch- 
es, Cisco routers and SAP, Oracle and PeopleSoft 


it Frit 
cement you can’t use, or pay an idle hauled Delta Air Line 
crew while you wait for the truck to tion and now runs an ex 
arrive. 

emex solved the problem by re 


takes orders only one hour ahead of 


time. Cement trucks cruise like cabs 


databases, most IT environments 
are a patchwork mess of different 
generations of products and soft- 
ware. The bottlenecks for integra- 
tion seem to lie in wait everywhere. 

How, then, can anyone coordinate 
and implement cost-effective, effi- 
cient, digital IP-based networks 
without tying up an army 
of engineers? 

Ray Bell, the former di- 
rector of engineering at 
Cisco Systems, says he be- 
lieves he and his team at 
Redwood City, Calif.- 
based Smartpipes Inc. can 
and will. 

His star-studded cast of 
investors — including 
Netscape Communica- 
tions founder Jim Clark 
and venture capitalist 
John Doerr — are placing 
big bets on the use of policy-based 
network management to untangle 
the network confusion. Policy-based 
network management lets service 
providers create rules and plans for 
customer traffic that can be distrib- 
uted across networks. 

Talking to Bell last week, I was 
buoyed by his articulate and amiable 
discussion of the history of databas- 
es and networks and how it is possi- 
ble to use one to simplify the other. 

With the same easygoing manner 
others use when they talk about the 
18th hole at their favorite golf 
course, Bell rambled through the 
rough terrain of Asynchronous 
Transfer Mode (ATM) and frame- 
relay networks and then struck out 
onto his theme: a fly-by-wire system 
that allows IT managers to actively 
configure and manipulate entire net- 
works using a mouse and browser. 

Using Smartpipes’ engineers, mil- 
lions of lines of code, multiple 
servers and high-touch service, IT 
managers would be able to make 
business decisions and apply them 
to networks without worrying about 
whether they have the manpower to 
implement and deploy solutions. 
Point and click, and you’re done. 


PIMM FOX is 
Computerworld's West 
Coast bureau chief 
Contact him at pimm_fox® 
computerworld.com 


But is this realistic? Can a graphi- 
cally driven system delivered over 
the Internet really deliver the depth 
of control that would make some- 
thing like Smartpipes’ Global IP Ser 
vices system the standard method 
for maintaining networks with mul- 
tiple geographies and different lev 
els of service, security 
and performance? 

It might be possible if 
you view Smartpipes as 
the link the big telecom- 
munications companies 
never built to their cus- 
tomers 

As businesses shift 
from leased-line service, 
ATM and frame relay to 
reap the cost benefits of 
digital and optical net- 
works, the telecom giants 
such as AT&T, World- 
Com and Sprint should have been 
right there along for the ride. But 
whether it’s because of internal poli- 
tics, contrasting services or slow- 
off-the-mark management, they have 
been mediocre as integrators and 
deployers of digital networks. 

That’s where Smartpipes smells 
money. 

The telecommunications vendors 
need to offer businesses an effective 
way to manage their networks, and 
IT managers know that finding and 
keeping an in-house staff of network 
experts is expensive and frustrating, 
both for vendors and customers. 

With a cadre of engineers based 
mainly in the relatively affordable 
high-tech market of Columbus, 
Ohio, Smartpipes says it will take on 
the burden of implementing this ser- 
vice through resellers such as Inter- 
net service providers and telecom- 
munications firms. 

“You'll be able to build network 
policies and implement them,” says 
Bell with boyish enthusiasm. 

He’s defined the high-level dream. 
Getting network managers to opt for 
policy-based management using 
Active Directory is the ground-level 
challenge. D 


covering the parts of town in which 
they’re likely to be needed. When a 
call comes in, the dispatcher assigns 
it to the closest truck, then the dri- 
ver decides whether or not he can 
make the deadline. If he can’t, he 
uses his own experience to identify 
on the onboard screen which of the 
other trucks can make the delivery 
in time. Management stays out of it. 
Cemex is now the third-largest ce- on your nerve 
ment company in the world. At a pay off, if you can te 


tactical level, chaos rules — and de t you're really trying t 


ind then let 


livers on time. 
That doesn’t mean your strategy 


you could get 


8 PEOPLE on the phone: 


without a Ph.D. in teleconferencing? 
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What It’s Like to Work at. . . 
Bristol-Myers Squibb 


Interviewee: Jack Cooper 
ClO 
Company: Bristol-Myer 
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Main location: New York 


nformation technology is 


ing several 

arch-and-development 
sites in Princeton, N.J 
Number of IT employees: 
2,000 worldwide; about 50 at 
headquarter: 
Number of employees (end 
users): 55,000 worldw 
Tenure: Since 1994 
Major IT initiatives “Ear! 


ne extensive v 


rting the 


t magnitt 
; compounds 
searchers can observe and 
speed up the delivery of drugs.” 
What’s unique about work- 
ing in IT in the pharmaceu- 
ticals industry? “We're pri 
marily a research organization 
and the mind-set associated 
with research is 
change. And IT professionals 
like to see new ideas come 
forth. So it’s a very fertile envi 
ronment for an IT professional 
to work in 
In-house training options: 
Training in specific technical 
areas; soft skills training, such 
as for presentation skills and 
management skills, and leader 
ship-development training 
Career-path options: “Pre- 
dominantly, we offer an IT man 
agement trail, and more and 
more, we are offering a techni- 
cal trail with multiple steps.” 
Bonus programs: Presiden- 
tial awards, and financial and 
recognition sewards decided by 


make 


an executive 
given acr 
\T-specif u 
Dress code: “It 
Wo § 3 
We fee 1 
0 be highly 
nd comfortable. In 


offices, we have a 


where else. Here, it Ss more Dus 
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Workday: “! 


tuned to the user departments 


ours are at 

u work in finance 
norma: Dusiness 

€ overall average Is 

eight-hour day. We also have 

flextin 

have F ay 

Must peop 

ers? Cell phones? Yes, “if 

they're on-call. For example, we 

have to report results 


month 


ly hasis so those sur 
my Da 0 thoSe Suf 


portinc ance are on-call dur 
ing that period, and they rotate 
the schedule month to month 
But we find today that the wire 
less devices are consumed 
used by nearly everyone 
encourage that.” 
Percentage of staff that 
telecommutes: “It's very ‘ow 
It's not very pt ar. You have 
to be aligned with your 
and your team.” 
On-site child care? !n Plains 
boro and Princeton, N.J.; sum 
mer cam 
dren in Evansville, Ind., and 
New Brunswick, N.J.; bac 
child-care referral services in 
New York and Stamford, Conr 
Little perks: Each IT unit has a 
quarterly event to “highlight suc 
cesses across the group and 
raise ideas for collaboration 
Last department/company- 
wide perk: An annual trip for 
the corporate IT staff to the 
Culinary Institute of America for 
a one-day team-building exer 
cise. Morning classes are fol 
lowed by an afternoon cooking 
contest 

“It’s all about learning to 
work together - the division of 
labor and how to cooperate and 
support each other. Last year, | 
won the contest with pork 
chops in mango sauce. Every 
one said it’s because I'm the 
ClO, but | think I'm just a quick 
study.” 
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The Xerox tragedy 


S XEROX’S STOCK PLUNGED last month, the search 
for a culprit was on. The Wall Street Journal, for one, 
pointed an accusing finger at the company’s inability 
to invoice customers correctly. Why would Xerox — 
one of the most respected U.S. corporations and an 
acknowledged IT leader — be injured by something so routine? 


The answer can be found in understanding 
a sequence of leadership misjudgments. A few 
pivotal events can irreversibly deflect an enter- 
prise toward its rise or demise. 

The fate of Xerox can be traced back to 1983, 
when conflicts between its computer-oriented 
innovators and xerography-focused sales force 
were settled by dooming the inventions from 
the company’s Palo Alto Research Center to 
being technological marvels without compe- 
tent marketing to sell them. Shortly thereafter, 
Xerox management crippled itself from partici- 
pating in the information races altogether by 
taking much of its cash and investing it in 
“safer” business lines such as insurance. 

After that, it was only a matter of time before 
most of Xerox’s elite IT organization would be 
tagged as being dispensable and 
outside the firm’s core competen- 
cies. It was an easy way to cut the 
bloated overhead of a company 
whose profits were sputtering. 

In 1994, Xerox entered into an 
outsourcing agreement with Elec- 
tronic Data Systems Corp. Initial- 
ly, it transferred to EDS about 
2,000 people who were running 
demonstrably efficient operations, 
keeping only a staff of fewer than 
400, mostly planners. CIO Patricia 
Wallington hailed the deal, saying, 
“Xerox didn’t outsource to replace 
a failing IT department or simply 
to save money. The $3.2 billion 
deal with EDS enables IT to focus 
on new systems and strategies.” 
Thus, Xerox handed over the 
responsibility for running “as-is” 
mainframe systems, legacy soft- 
ware (such as critical billing and 
sales-commission systems) and 
telecommunications and for sup- 
porting PCs. 

It was a bad deal for Xerox. 
Trusted talent, necessary to inno- 
vate amid rapidly changing com- 
petitive conditions, left the company. EDS now 
owned the talent farm that had nurtured star 
performers. And the culture of the conservative 
and highly regulated EDS people conflicted 
with the liberal and improvising Xeroids, who 
were pushed to reduce overhead. 


A few pivotal 
events can 
irreversibly 

deflect an 
enterprise. 


hee 


It was also a bad deal for EDS. Taking over 
operations where there was little fat didn’t 
leave much room for profit gains. To deliver 
attractive financial results, EDS had to rely on 
standardization of technology and greater uni- 
formity of services. 

To attain economies of scale, EDS adopted a 
more rigid fixed-cost model to extract profits. 
The goal was to grow volume at little extra ex- 
pense to produce superior profit margins. That 
didn’t happen. The Xeroids were adept at tak- 
ing over IT functions in turf conflicts with EDS 
over the most potentially lucrative sources of 
added profit for EDS. 

The stage was then set for the drama that’s 
now being reported only as a recent technical 
and organizational snafu. 

In late 1998, Xerox stopped hon- 
oring bills from EDS. EDS had to 
write off $200 million — almost 
half of its 1998 profits — attribut- 
ing it largely to “billing disputes” 
with Xerox. In February of last 
year, EDS filed a multibillion- 
dollar lawsuit against Xerox. 
When Xerox reorganized its sales 
and marketing operations later 
that year, the billing system fell 
into disarray, and the sales force’s 
efforts were diverted to adminis- 
trative chores instead of selling. 


Management Implications 


The keys to information superi- 
ority are applications and how 
they can help meet new competi- 
tive challenges as the business 
adapts to rapidly changing con- 
ditions. Therefore, it’s fatal to 
rigidly partition IT between infra- 
structure and innovation. That’s 
further aggravated if an outsourc- 
ing deal forms a contractual bar- 
rier between legacy system opera- 
tions and innovations. In the deal 
with EDS, Xerox disabled the 
need for continuity between the past and the 
future, and it paid dearly. D 


Strassmann (paul@strassmann.com), a former 
Xerox CIO, was directly accountable for processing 
Xerox bills correctly from 1970 to 1975. 
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“Click to call” dialing from your Outlook~ or Palme address book, group calling and more. 


With eDiai, all your communications wishes are granted. eDial uses the Internet to leverage 
your electronic address book. The result? Radical new capabilities for you and your telephone: 


* Click to call directly from Qutiook and Paim for speedy, no-brainer dialing. {if you don't 
already have an electronic address book, eDial lets you create one at no extra charge.) 


* A click of your mouse brings in up to 8 peaple on a group call—with no PIN numbers, added 
fees, or complicated conference bridges. 

¢ Enjoy secure instant Messaging when a quick message is ail you need—and have the option 
to turn it into a real phone call with a simple click. 

* Want to encourage more callbacks? eDial provides you with a toll-free “800eDia!” URL to 
e-mail to your customers or prospects—ail they do is click en it to call you back. 


Visit our website and sign up today. Or, go through our quick demo and see how easy it is to quit 
snail-dialing and start eDialing! 


www.eDial.com/cw 
877.638.2835 


©2000 eDial, inc. eDial service requires a PC, separate phone line, and Windows 95, 98, NT or 2000 software. eDial, eDialer, and 800.eDial are trade- 
marks of eDial, Inc. Ail other product names are the property of their respective owners. 











THE PERFECT gy 
SERVER FOR 
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Finally, a server that not only fits your company’s needs, but also fits in your company. The Dell 
with its ultrathin 2U form factor, allows up to 21 servers and 42 processors in a 42U Dell ra 
size fool you. Like Dell’s complete line of servers, it packs a lot of power. With dual Intel” Pent 
capability at up to 1GHz and 133MHz Front Side Bus, the PowerEdge 2450 will give your mpany 
power (and elbowroom) it needs 
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The mighty dot-coms have fallen hard in New Scar hack Geena ee as 
March to pursue a Silicon Alley ca- 


York’s Silicon Alley, with layoffs and salary cuts ee aeons di 


Within two weeks, Martinez, who 


becoming commonplace. Once high-flying wanted to work in the entertainment sector of the 
new-media professionals are suddenly finding new-media industry, had lined up a contract gig 


week later, she had garnered several full-time offers. 


themselves crashing. But IT professionals are Martinez selected a position as a project manager 


and site producer at an interactive broadband ser- 

landing on their feet. By Leslie Goff vices company designing Web sites for clients in the 
entertainment industry. The job leveraged her back- 
ground in film studies, her Web production experi- 
ence acquired at a small company in New Orleans 
and her information technology skills. 

It was a position, Martinez thought, that would put 
her on track toward her long-range goal of moving 
into information architecture. 

She joined the company in early April, just as the 
dot-com market correction hit. But Martinez wasn’t 
worried; the company was still hiring and bringing in 
high-profile clients. 

Six months later, Martinez was ready to ask for a 
raise. But as she started checking salary surveys to 
assess what would be a fair increase, she discovered 
that her company had quietly laid off a number of 
people in its content division. 

Higher-ups were sudde 
company’s venture capital was 
Silicon Alley’s famed new-media companies v 
dropping like flies. Most notably, broadband pro- 
grammer Pseudo Programs Inc., one of the city’s 
new-media pioneers, closed its doors in September 
after five years. 

Instead of asking for a raise, Martinez started 
updating her résumé. 

“I backed off asking for a raise because there were 
some layoffs, and we have a lull in production now,” 
Martinez says. “I feel a little bad asking for a raise 


when I have nothing to do. I’m trying to evaluate: Is 


this a bad sign, or just a transition?” 
Amid an atmosphere of dot-com closures and 
layoffs, delayed or canceled initial public offerings 
(IPO) and a tech stock roller-coaster ride, Silicon 
Alley’s high-flying new-media professionals are 
suddenly finding themselves crashing. But IT pro- 
fessionals are landing on their fe 
‘xperienced IT professionals typically get placed 
first,” says Allison Hemming, who has a bird’s-eye 
| view of the Silicon Alley job market as the hostess of 
MARK indeed CTO at :| New York’s latest cool confab, the Pink SI Party. On 
Sell i au not baal al the last Wednesday of every month, New York’s job- 
most ‘companies to fill their IT jobs less dot-commers and hungry dot-com recruiters 
gather at Manhattan’s Rebar restaurant to share war 


REINVENTI 
SILICON ALI 
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stories and pick up job leads. Launched by Hem 
ming’s consulting firm, The Hired Guns, in June, the 
first Pink Slip Party (www.thehiredguns.com 
events/events.html) attracted about 30 people. About 
200 people showed up at September’s gathering. 
“Initially, it was rare that we had anyone in the IT 
market come to the party who was unemployed,” 
Hemming says. “But since August, we have begun to 
see more folks on the IT side also get axed, especiai- 
ly with company 
Although 3,000 jobs have reportedly been slashed 


shutdowns.” 


in Silicon Alley during the past six months, the job 
market for IT professionals in New York remains sta- 
ble. While there may be fewer companies recruiting 
overall, they still have more IT jobs to fill than there 
are qualified IT professionals to fill them. 

“It’s still not easy for most companies to fill their 
IT jobs,” says Mark Cutsforth, chief technology offi- 
cer at Space.com Inc., which let go 22 
approximately 20% of its 108 employees — across the 
company in September. “ 
tech people, and there still aren’t.” 


What's Different 


What has changed, if not the number of IT jobs 


people — or 


There never were enough 


available, is the caution with which dot-com employ- 
ers and IT job-seekers approach each other. The dot- 
com correction has translated, it seems, into a dot- 
come-on correction. Silicon Alley hiring managers 
say they’re taking a harder look at candidates’ skills, 
experience and level of commitment, while IT pro 
fessionals are scrutinizing potential employers with 
greater due diligence. 

“The bubble has definitely 
is over, and IT professionals are looking at opportu 


burst. The insane hype 
nities with a much higher level of scrutiny than they 
were a year ago,” says Allen Ackerman, a former ap- 
plication developer who is now CEO of Indigo Tech- 
nology Group Inc., a Silicon Alley recruiting firm. 
“IT professionals are seriously looking at what a 
[new-media] company does, looking into its finan- 
all the details that 
go into the survival and success of a start-up.” 


cials, its backing, its burn rate — 


Companies are being forced to adjust their offers 
as well. The days when a dot-com could offer lower 
IT salaries in exchange for stock options and Foos- 
ball tables in place of 401(k) plans are definitely over. 
Even dot-com employers that have already gone pub- 
lic say today’s IT job-seekers are much more inter- 
ested in base compensation than stock. 

David Tonkin, director of human resources at 
TheGlobe.com Inc., a content and community site, 
notes that IT professionals see options as an extra 


rather than a lure. “A year ago, they would take a look 















at base plus bonus plus « 


looking at base 


»ptions, but today they’re 
and bonus — and, hey, if you want to 
throw in stock options 

Likewise, the days when an IT professional could 


up his pay by a five-figure 


that’s great,” he says. 
amount in one job-hop 
have ended, as dot-coms rein in spending. 

“Companies aren’t throwing out salaries now the 
way they were a year ago,” Tonkin says. “I l people 
are still the top tier in terms of dollars, but you don’t 
have people jumping in and out of jobs looking for 
$30,000 more — because they’re not getting it.” 

By mid-October, Martinez had made a decision 
about her future. She says her company had begun to 
lay people off “in in twos and threes 
within her group; an accountant and a site producer 


were recently let go, for example. Figuring she better 


stealth mode” 


Martinez 


phone with some recruiters and made ¢ 


get out before she is tossed out 





an upcoming Pink Slip Party 


She says she isn’t worried about being unem 


ployed; the dot-com dust may be settling, but Sili 
Alley’s IT job market still has plenty of kic 
“Life in Silicon Alley looks g 

; 


Space.com’s Cutsforth. “I dé 





reat fron 






yn’t think the future has 
ever looked better. If the Net has done 


has gotten many more people 


inything, it 





involved wi 
from that 
the landscape 





regard 
has beer 


ers on a daily basis, and leading 
less of any correction 
manently changed 


be IT in one form or 


1 per 


Everywhere you look, there will 


inother.” D 


Goff is a freelance writer in New York 


Snapshots From the Alley 


How two dot-coms are faring after the great correction: 


SPACE.COM 


Former CNN anchor Lou Dobbs media company 
consisting of a Web site, a magazine and broadband program- 
ming that features content related to outer space. 


= Market status: Pre-IPO; founded July 1999 


Start-up 





= Number of IT employees as of Oct. 1: 10 
= Number of total employees as of Oct. 1: 76 


® Number of IT employees laid off in the past six months: 
No comment 





artments 


OSS all der 


= Number of employees laid off acr 
including tech 
past six months: 22 





nology, editorial, des 


8 IT positions eliminated as a result of attrition or layoffs: 


; 
No comment 


= Critical IT positions that would be maintained rn 










of layoffs: Internal IT operatior cluding end-user s' ata 
communications and dataD ae MS ai 
ministration, content mar ort. back-end development 


THEGLOBE.COM 


A network of community and content sites 








® Market status: P 
= Number of IT employees as of Oct. 1: 52 
= Total number of employees as of Oct. 1: 232 


® Number of IT employees laid off in the past six months: 
Not available 


51, or 41% of the staff 


8 IT positions eliminated as a result of attrition or layoffs: 
Not available 


® Critical IT positions that would be maintained regardless 
of layoffs: Director of IT, Unix administrator, Oracle developer, C++ 
developer, database administrator, network engineer 


= Pace of IT recruiting since the dot-com correction: “Right 
now we have three IT job openings,” says David Tonkin, director of 
human resources. “A year ago, we probably had seven IT openings, 
but we had slowed down recruiting before the market correction in 
April because we were right on target. Obviously, with what's hap- 
pening on the Nasdaq, we have had to scale growth appropriately, 


® Total number of employees laid off in the past six months: 


Jatabase support, network admir 


x oe of IT recralling ¢ since a the ee com correction: " 


were ramping 








com conestion: ‘Its at ar Juts 


want a f ve Salary, and W very g JS W juity 


® Advice to IT professionals who want to work i in Sticen 
Alley: ' ‘It's still a job-seek market, Dut you Nave } 


rn 





















= Changes in IT compensation packages since the dot- 


com correction: “in a post-IPO compa 
but the way the market h 
seen as more of a plus,” Tonkin says 
great, but they don’t want to take a salary cu 


any, StOCK IS Stil important 






as been goin 


it” to get them 





® Advice to IT professionals who want to work in Silicon 
Alley: “Be realistic. There are some people who are unrealistic 
with their compensation demands,” Tonkin says. “You have to take 
a look at what's available, but don’t ask for what you're not worth 
Also, do your due diligence. There are tons - ) able, but 
how many of those are going to be good jobs e you kn 
the company will be around in a year? You evel 0 look at the Web 
site, who backs the company and its business model. Try to talk to 
other employees.” - Leslie Goff 
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Frankenstein, 
Count Dracula, 
The Creature from the Black Lagoon 


Would you do business 
with any of these monsters? 


HireAbility.com provides a not so frightening, customized alternative to the overwhelming, 
hard to manage recruitment sites on the Internet today. Whether you're looking for the 
perfect job or the perfect candidate, HireAbility.com focuses on making the perfect match 
between IT professionals and the clients that need their skills. Instead of trying to be 


everything to everybody we focus on what we do best and that’s IT! 


\t HireAbility.com we pride ourselves on our commitment to quality service and 
customer relations. We're building communities for IT and recruiting professionals, and 
hiring managers to share information and tap into valuable resources and services. We 
offer specialized profiles and enhanced searching capabilities, which won't leave you 
fighting off a variety of unlikely prospects. Also, HireAbility.com’s intuitive user-friendly 
design, contact lists and group e-mailing capabilities greatly improve efficiency. 


{Y.com’*** 





Exec Ed That 
Really Hits Home 


JUSTIN YAROS, CiO:at Twenti- 
eth Century Fox, expects senior 
SCR OniS 71 UCLA’s 
Mee Ui PY 
PM as (evn job 


& 


UCLA’s Managing the Information 
Resource Program uses the company 
challenges and experiences of its 
participants as case studies and 
draws rave reviews for developing 


skills that IT manag 


ers can immedi- 


ately apply on the job. By Jill Vitiello 
REE 


HEN DICK 
Hudson at- 
tended the 
University 
of Califor- 

nia at Los Angeles’s top infor- 
mation technology executive 
education program a few years 
ago, he 


hooked on its value. 


was immediately 

Then Hudson, who retired 
this year as CIO at Global Ma- 
rine Inc. in Houston, sent 23 of 
his IT staffers during the next 
seven years. One of them was 
Gregg Farris, who is now vice 
president of IT at Oceaneering 
International Inc., also in 
Houston. Farris has since sent 
nearly all of his direct reports 
to the program. 

More recently, Justin Yaros, 
CIO at Twentieth Century Fox 
in Los Angeles, tried to send 17 
of his IT professionals to the 


session last month, but the 


program was so booked that 
only half could 
others 


attend. The 
March. 
They’re reportedly psyched. 
This popular course, the 
Managing the _ Information 
Resource (MIR) Program, is of- 
fered by the Executive Educa- 
tion Program at UCLA. The 
course is given in conjunction 
with the Anderson School, 
UCLA's business 
school. The MIR Program is a 


will go in 


graduate 


five-day immersion into the 
world of executive leadership 
designed specifically for IT 
professionals. 

“T attended the program five 
years ago, when I was assistant 
director of IT at Global Ma- 
rine, and I still think of things I 
learned and apply them to my 
job today,” says Farris. “I send 
my people to the program for 
the that I 
sent. It is an experience they 
will carry with them for the 
of their 


Same reason was 


rest lives. Everyone 
comes back and says it was one 
of the most worthwhile events 


they’ve ever participated in.” 


Academic and Inspiring 

The MIR Program has been 
offered twice a year for about 
20 years, according to Heather 
Hays, 
UCLA Executive 


program manager for 
Education at 
the Anderson School. 

Each time the program is 
conducted, at least one quarter 
of the curriculum is brand new. 
A number of program gradu- 
ates return every few years for 
updates 

MIR covers material such as 
selling IT goals to senior man- 
agement, aligning technology 
and business, examining lead- 
ership styles, making decisions 
and 


strategies. 


exploring management 

“The program is a good mix 
of academic information and 
semi-inspirational messages,” 
says Yaros. “No single course 
bullet, but this 
motivates senior IT 


is a_ silver 
program 
people, broadens their per- 
spectives and improves their 
leadership skills. I was certain- 
ly the better for attending it.” 
MIR is designed for execu- 


tives who have responsibility 
for the acquisition, implemen- 
tation and management of 
organizational information re 
sources. The program brings 
in technology experts, leading 
futurists, UCLA 
and other industry leaders to 
lecture the group of about 40 
participants. The 


professors 


five days 
include opportunities for small 
group exercises and classroom 


participation. 


Investment and ROI 
The MIR 
cheap. Tuition 
for the 
includes materials, meals and 
lodging. The return on invest 


Program isn't 


is $5,250 per 


person week, which 


ment comes in the form of im 
proved IT leadership, shared 
learning and retention of key 
employees in a tight IT 
market. 

“I don’t expect to see ta 
ble, 
participants’ education,” says 
Yaros. “But I do expect to see 
them bring back enthusiasm 
ind a new dedication to doing 


the job and to the role of lead- 


measurable results from 


ership.’ 
When 
Fox 


[wentieth Century 


IT professionals return 
MIR, they’re 
also expected to present what 
they have learned to the 40- 


from 2 week at 


member IT management team, 
says Yaros. He says this is done 
so everyone can benefit from 
the new material and from the 
participants’ enthusiasm. 
“Program participants gain a 
renewed appreciation of their 
skills talents, 
they have more confidence in 


own and and 
themselves,” says Hudson, now 
president of Hudson & Associ 
ates, an IT consulting firm in 
Houston. 

The payback for sponsoring 
companies goes beyond the 
individual employee, says Far- 
ris. “The MIR program really 
participants 


more effective supervisors,” 


helps become 
he says. 

It’s retention 
tool for the talented IT profes- 
sionals whom you can’t pro- 


also a great 


mote immediately, but whom 


you want to encourage and 
reward, says Hudson. 

“Sending your staff mem- 
the MIR them 
know that you recognize they 
are earmarked for stardom and 
are willing to invest in their 


future,” Hudson says. D 


bers to lets 


Vitiello is a freelance writer in 
East Brunswick, N.]. 


MIR At-a-Glance 


FAQs ABOUT THE 
UCLA PROGRAM 


Where is it held? 
UCLA's Anderson School 


When is the next session? 
March 5 to 9. Call soon, it's a 
popular course 


Who should attend? 
Mid- to senior-level IT profes 
sionals can benefit, say past 
participants 


What will you learn? 

Here’s a sample: 

= Harnessing chaos to achieve 
innovation 


= Making the best IT investment 
decisions 


® Selling technology goals to 
senior management and 
end users 


= Managing the impact of 
change 


Hiring and retaining top IT 


talent 


# Estimating, planning and 
controlling IT project portfolios 


Why should you attend? 
Because the top ClOs are going 
or already have attende 


What's the cost? 
$5,250 for materials, meals 
and lodging 


How long is it? 
Five consecutive days 


Where can | learn more? 
www.anderson.ucla.edu 
programs/execed/programs/mir 


For more information: 
Phone: (310) 825-2001 


24 hours a day 
Fax: (310) 206-7539 


E-mail: execed@anderson 
ucla.edu 


Mail: Executive Education 
Programs 
Collins Center for 
Executive Education 
110 Westwood Plaza 
Suite A101D 
Los Angeles, Calif 
90095-1464 
- Jill Vitiello 


CAST YOUR VOTE! 


What are the hottest IT skills today? 
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How bad project experiences help 
shape better project managers. 
By Kathleen Melymuk 


OGUS BUDGETS, MISSING 
sponsors, communication 
breakdowns, scope creep: 
These are just a few of the 
“gotchas” that can cripple or 
hamper a project, and every project 
manager has a tale about one that 
brought him to his knees 
But every crisis is an opportunity for 
growth, and project managers say the 
hardest lessons are the best learned. 
Here are lessons well learned in the 
crucible of project management that 
four managers are willing to describe 


anonymously: 


Disengage at Your Peril 


The project: A large information 
technology services company contract- 
ed with a government agency to handle 
a complex logistics project. About 60 
people were involved. 
What went wrong: During the pro- 
posal process, the service firm’s proj- 
ect staff carefully determined a bid that 
would get the job done on time and at a 
profit. The bid was about 14% over the 
government’s guidelines, but they told 
their salespeople to present it anyway. 
Unbeknownst to the project manag- 
er, the salespeople trimmed the budget 
for project management staff and pre- 
sented the new, lower bid. 
Hitting bottom: “The best day was 
also the worst day,” the project manag- 
er recalls. “We won the bid, and we 
were ecstatic that we had gotten this 
big piece of business. Later on, when 
all of the hoopla had calmed down, I 
read what we had, in fact, submitted. I 
realized that I couldn't get there from 


here. The goals were unachievable 
with the staff we had contracted to ap- 
ply. That was the worst day.” 
Follow-up: “We had to make a deci 
sion,” he recalls. “Are we going to suck 
this up and work this at no profit or 
perhaps a loss and achieve what we set 
out to achieve and still be held in high 
regard by the customer? Or are we go- 
ing to try to fudge this thing?” 

The services firm decided to aug- 
ment the staff at its own expense and 
eliminate its profit. Luckily, the client 
later added requirements that allowed 
the project manager to make a case for 
staffing up to the original level, and the 
client agreed to underwrite the cost, 
providing a little profit after all. 

“In this case, a little scope creep 
helped us out tremendously,” he says. 
Lessons learned: “The project man- 
ager has got to be responsible from end 
to end and anywhere in between,” the 
project manager says. “If the project 
manager disengages, which I did dur- 
ing that proposal process, there can be 


a tremendous surprise.’ 


Diversity Counts 


The project: A Fortune 100 consumer 
products company sought to develop a 
standard suite of Y2k-compliant back- 
office business software to bridge in- 
ternational acquisitions in five Euro- 
pean countries. Two hundred people 
were involved. 

What went wrong: Despite efforts 
to be culturally sensitive, there were 
problems inherent in the Americans’ 
view of Europe. “I always had a vision 
that Europe is this big melting pot, but 


there is no such thing as ‘Europe, ” the 
project manager says. “There are indi- 

vidual countries, and they have a histo- 
ry of not getting along.” 

Attempts at standardizing a system 
became an exercise in futility. 
“Through our whole process of gather- 
ing requirements, we were not able to 
uncover one thing that was shared 
among the countries,” the project man- 
ager says. 

Language was also a barrier, and the 
use of terms that meant different 
things to different people aggravated 
the problem. A simple word like loca- 
tion could have different connotations 
in different countries. 

The project was sponsored and dri- 
ven by IT rather than the business, and 
the business people didn’t really “get 
it,” says the project manager. 

Moreover, the IT sponsor quit in 
midstream. 

Team members were constantly 
traveling between Europe and the U.S., 
and the strain on them and their fami- 
lies was causing people to burn out. 
Hitting bottom: “The worst day was 
the day we found out that our IT spon- 
sor, who was really the salesperson be- 
hind this whole vision, had left the 
company,” the project manager says. 
Follow-up: Ultimately, systems were 
cobbled into place that suited the vari- 
ous countries, the Y2k deadline was 
met, and the project was deemed a 
great success. But the broader vision of 
standardization was never achieved 
and the cost in human terms — i.e., 
frustration, low morale, burnout, high 
turnover — was unacceptably high. 
Lessons learned: First, diversity 
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counts. “Just being aware that you've 
get cultural issues isn’t enough. You've 
got to build that into the management 
of your teams,” the project manager 
says. “The one thing that will unify the 
different cultures of Europe is to have 
an American tell them that this is the 
way to get things done.” 

Second, sponsorship must come 
from the business, and the project 
manager must speak in business terms, 
“not time lines and Gantt charts and 
scope statements,” he says. “Business 
people can help resolve your issues if 
they understand what they are.” 

Third, focus on your people. Co- 
locate teams whenever possible, the 
project manager says. In any event, “set 
an example for the team that you have 
a life outside of work that’s important 
to you and they should have one too.” 


Failure to Communicate 
Means Failure 


The project: A large retailer acquired 
a Web start-up so it could establish a 
Web presence quickly. Twelve people 
from the two companies would inte- 
grate a mainframe back end with Web 
business systems. 

What went wrong: The traditional 
retail and Web teams were on opposite 
coasts geographically and culturally. 
“They were [on] an old-style main- 
frame system. They didn’t have a lot of 
experience in Web development,” says 
the Web project manager. “Our group 
had little experience with mainframe 
systems.” 

Effective communication “was the 
first hurdle that we didn’t adequately 
address,” she says. The result was “dif- 
ferent expectations on each end as to 
what we were building together.” 

During the development of function- 
al requirements, things seemed to go 
smoothly, and both sides went off to 
write their code. But in retrospect, the 
project manager recalls that the Web 
folks were “very busy, and maybe we 
didn’t take as much ownership of that 
as we should have.” 

That became apparent a couple of 
days before the start of integration 
testing, when the roof fell in. “The oth- 
er side delivered a Cobol copy book, 
and nobody on our side was sure what 
it was,” the project manager recalls. 
The copy book outlined a mainframe- 
style file format that was very different 
from what the Web folks thought they 
had agreed to six weeks earlier. 
Hitting bottom: The worst day was 
the day the Cobol copy book arrived. 
“It was a big shock to know that close 
to the point where we were going to 
start testing, we were almost back at 
Square 1,” the project manager says. 
Follow-up: They came to a compro- 
mise, with both sides sharing in the 
considerable rework. It wasn’t a tough 


negotiation, she says 
realized that maybe each side hz 

failed to ask some critical questions six 
weeks prior.” 

Lessons learned: Be very, very car« 
ful with communication 
the question twice,” the project manag 


‘Always ask 


‘And make sure you 


er says u 
1 
dG 


try to un 
derstand the group you're dealing with 


on the other side.” 


Sloppy Requirements 
Come Back to Haunt You 


The project: A simple file conversion 

1 a retail revenue accounting system 
that would allow data to be automati 
cally extracted from incoming files and 
fed into other systems such as report 
ing and decision-support. Five people 
were to be involved for three months 
What went wrong: The project re 
quirements were all wrong. It immedi 
ately became apparent that the report 
ing systems that were to receive the 
data extracts used data fields that 
didn’t exist in the incoming revenue 
files and couldn’t even be deduced 
from them. The team would have to 
design entire subsystems to extract the 
data and channel it properly 

But when it came to writing the new 


requirements, the team was like a Tow 


er of Babel. “It was a technician-to 


technician problem caused by too 
many people trying to do too much at 
one time and not having time available 
to communicate and not having th 
knowledge of what to communic: 
and not having the skill to communi 
cate it,” recalls a then-junior team 
member who is now a project 1 
at an IT services company 

Because no one could put a require 
ments document together properly, re 
quirements changed and the scope 
grew daily. The “simple” project that 
should have taken five people three 
months ended up consuming 30 people 
for more than a year. 
Hitting bottom: The worst day was 
the day the project was supposedly fin 
ished. One piece of the system handled 
daily revenue accounting for the client, 
so it had to run on a daily cycle. When 
the first live production cycle ran, it 
took more than two weeks to complete, 
and even then it was full of bugs. 
Follow-up: It took another six 
months to consistently turn a daily 
cycle in 24 hours — and there were still 
bugs. Team members spent many 
nights fixing errors and reworking 
code, and many burned out. Eventually, 
the project produced a successful 
application. 
Lessons learned: “Give yourself 
enough time to understand and doc- 
ument your requirements so that 
when it’s time to build it, you do get it 
right the first time,” the project man- 
ager says. D 
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Your Other 
Full-Time Job 


Forget about wowing staff with free cars and in-house 
concierge services — just be genuine and sincere 
Sounds simple, but that advice is the core of clothing 
retailer Lands’ End Inc.'s strategy for hanging on to its 
staff. And it 
Wis.-based firm is on Computerworld’s and Fortune’s 
Best Places to Work lists, and it boasts a 50% to 55% 


rate of hiring referrals from current employees. 


seems to be working. The Dodgeville, 


When asked about his strategy for developing 
sincere relationships with his 250 employees, John 
Loranger, vice president of information systems at 
Lands’ End, recalls a response once given by a South- 
west Airlines Co. executive who was asked the same 
question. “That’s my other 40-hour-a-week job,’ 


J While Loranger 


Loranger says, quoting the executive. 
concedes that he doesn’t spend a full 40 hours per 
week gettin; 
most important part of his job. “I’m absolutely nothing 
without the 250 people here,” he says. In an interview 
with Computerworld’s Melissa Solomon, Loranger 
spoke about his philosophy and strategies regarding 
creating a work environment that makes employees 


want to stay put 


What does it take to build a strong employee retention 
record? Just create the overall environment 
that people want to stay in. Don’t look at a lot of 
short-term incentives [because] once you get 
past that, you fear that people will start to leave 
again. Make people feel important and feel as 
though their contributions are contributing to 


the overall success of the company 


Do you find it harder today to retain or attract informa- 
tion technology staff in this tight labor market? We 
have not felt that from a retention point of view. 
It certainly is tougher to find people. [But] turn 
over has stayed well under 10‘ probably un 
der 5%. We do offer a $2,000 referral bonus to 


anyone in La 


nds’ End who finds someone for IS 


How much of an impact do salary and benefits have on 
retention? We have to pay competitive [wages] 
But that will only get you so far. If someone 

is not happy in the environment where they 


work, they're going to leave 


How do you create the right environment? | think it 
starts with me. Every single person we hire, I 
meet with them [and ask], “How have we treat 
ed you? How’s your family adjusting to the 
move?” ... And I try to make sure my managers 


are an extension of myself. 


Can you think of any perks that tend to backfire? We 
haven't done a lot of hokey retention incentives 
that way. We haven't done the “bring in five 
people and you'll get a Porsche.” We do do spot 


g to know his staff, he does say it’s often the 


John P. Loranger, 45, is vice 
president of information 
services at Lands’ End Inc. 
He has more than 20 years of 
experience in information 
technology and has been 
working at Lands’ End for 
almost seven years. Four 
years ago, he was promoted 
to his current role, in which 
he oversees 20 managers and 
250 employees who serve 
10,000 users worldwide. 


bonuses for people who have gone above and 
beyond. ... Just last week, I held a pig roast for 
the entire department. We’ve hosted Garrison 
Keillor to come in and do a show for all the em- 
ployees. People work better together when they 
know each other on a nonwork basis. 
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What’s an average workday like in IT? It runs the 
gamut, depending on the projects that people 
are working on. Some people put in 60 to 70 
hours a week. There are always challenges in IS, 
no matter where you are. But we try very hard 
not to overwork our people. Sometimes, they’ll 
work a lot of extra hours when they don’t have 
to because they’re excited about what they’re 
working on. 


What gives them the incentive to go the extra mile? 

We try very hard to work with each individual 
to allow them to help us shape what they want 
to do. In our weekly one-on-one meetings that a 
manager will have with staff, we’re always giv- 
ing people the opportunity to make changes to 
their careers. Being able to move people — not 
only is it good for them, it’s good for the compa- 
ny, because they start to understand different 
parts of the company and different parts of IS. 


How do you prevent rewards from becoming so routine 
that it’s hard to let someone know when his perfor- 
mance really stands out? Be genuine about it. 
That’s why I select the managers I do — based 
partly on their sincerity. That’s just something 
I think is human nature. It doesn’t matter 
whether that’s at Lands’ End or at home with 
your family and children. 


You said you try to develop relationships with all your 
workers. How do you do that with a staff of 250 
people? You need to listen. Make sure that if 
there’s something going on in [an employee's] 
life — they’ve had a death in the family, they’re 
going through a divorce — if their performance 

slacks off a bit, you've got to give them a little 

flexibility. When they get through it, they’re go- 
ing to work extra hard because they know you 
were there for them when they needed you to 
be. I never wanted to disappoint those great 
managers in my life. 


What are some low- or no-cost perks that employers 
can use to create a positive work environment? 
My management staff all have the ability to 
reward someone that has done a great job with 
a small token of appreciation, usually a $50 
dinner certificate or a $50 box of steaks. The 
thing I love about these is that it is something 
they can share with their family. We are certain- 
ly aware that families are definitely affected 
when one of our staff is putting in a lot of extra 
time to get a job done. 

Many times, one of our IS group will put a 
sporting event together for themselves after 
work or during lunch rhings such as this 

cost nothing to do but build great camaraderie 

between everyone involved. 


Do you have ways of measuring your employee retention 
strategies? Sometimes it is done in a formal 
survey on employee satisfaction that is adminis- 
tered by our human resources department. In 
IS, our human resources representative holds 
random feedback sessions on how things are 
going. The lunches I have with staff are another 
way to informally ask how things are going. If 
you try every day to maintain a great working 
environment, treat people right and compensate 
them fairly, I believe that retention will take 
care of itself. This philosophy has always 
worked for Lands’ End. D 





~ bain the competitive 
advantage with 


The ePROCESS EDGE F/4 


Two thirds of all companies do not understand 


the gap between technology and process. 
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Do you? The difference between success and commoditization 


lies with what happens after the click. Business means 


relationships, not just transitions. The new race is about 


profits, operations, and process excellence rather than a mad 


dash to market capitalization. Keen and McDonald have 
studied over 80 eCommerce projects and companies and 
they know how to gain the competitive edge. This book 
does more than set the scene, it goes into how you make 


the decisions required to gain an edge. 
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Peter Keen advises leading-edge eCommerce companies. In addition, 
he has taught at Harvard, MIT, and Stanford Universities. In 1994, 


he was profiled by Forbes magazine as “the consultant from Paradise.” 


Mark McDonald is an associate partner and director of Andersen 


Consulting’s Center for Process Excellence. 


This book is part of the Computerworld Books for IT 
Leaders series. Available now at bookstores everywhere 
or call 1-800-262-4729. 
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BY SHARON McDONNELL 
HE U.S. ECONOMY 
been 


for 


which has 
booming 
decade, 

appears to have 
peaked. It’s likely that the first 


quarter will prove to have been 


nearly a 


the period of the fastest eco- 
nomic growth this year, ac 
cording to a July report from 
The Conference Board Inc., a 
New York-based business-re- 
search group. U.S. market 
growth was projected to shrink 
from 6% in the first quarter to 
4.5% or 5% this quarter. 

Each of the 10 indicators in 
the The Board’s 
Index of Leading Economic In 


Conference 


dicators is growing at a signifi- 
cantly slower pace than it was 
six months ago. In fact, the per 
centage of the 10 leading indi- 
cators that are rising dropped 
in May to 50% in 
July, even though the overall 


from 70% 


index still rose, according to 
The Conference Board, which 
took over tracking the indica- 
the US. 
Department of Com- 


tors from 


merce a few years 
ago. In August, the 
index dropped one- 
tenth of 1%, while the 
percentage of com- 
ponents that rose fell 
further, to 40%, The 
Board 


last 


Conference 
announced 
month. 

The leading indi- 
with the 
percentage 


cators 
drops 
were the average weekly hours 


greatest 


worked by manufacturing 
workers, the average weekly 
initial unemployment insur- 
ance claims filed and the inter- 
est rate spread (the difference 
between rates for 10-year Trea- 
sury bonds and the overnight 
interbank lending rate). 

Next were vendor perfor- 
mance (how fast firms are ful- 
filling deliveries), the number 
of residential building permits 
and the 
tions index. 

The only indicators that rose 
were the money supply (in- 
cluding currency, savings de- 
posits and money market mu- 
tual manufacturers’ 


consumer-expecta- 


funds), 


McGUCKIN: No 
industry functions 
in a vacuum 


BUSINESS 


FINANCIAL & BUSINESS CONCEPTS IN BRIEF 


Leading Economic Indi 


| rN 


i 


LITO} 


The leading economic indicators 
are a set of 10 statistics that is 
used to forecast upturns or 
downturns in the economy, 
including average weekly un- 
employment insurance claims 
filed and manufacturers’ new 
orders for consumer goods. 


new orders for nonmilitary 
capital goods, manufacturers’ 
new orders for consumer 
goods and stock prices 

“None of these covers every 
thing, but from historical 
analysis, we know a composite 
index of these leading indica- 
tors gives a pretty good picture 
of business cycles and signals 
the which] the 


economy 


direction [in 
is heading,” says 
Robert =McGuckin, 
director of economic 
research at The Con- 
ference Board. 
You find 
scriptions of the indi- 
cators, a detailed ex- 
planation of how the 
index created 
and a list of 250 other 
indicators at The 
Board’s 


can de- 


was 


Conference 
Web site 
tcb-indicators.org). 


(www. 


The number of weekly man- | 
worked | 


ufacturing hours 
shows whether companies are 
hiring Building 
permits reflect 
whether people are confident 
enough or willing to buy 
homes. New orders reveal how 


more labor. 


for housing 


much demand there is for busi- 
ness and consumer goods. 

The consumer expectations 
index is derived from survey- 
ing consumers on the econom- 
ic prospects they expect for 
their families and the U.S. in 
the next year and for the U.S. 
during the next five years. It’s 
the only indicator that’s based 
on expectations rather than 
statistics, which are based on 
what has actually happened. 


If vendors have a backlog be- 
cause orders are coming in fast 
and furious, that tends to be a 
sign of a strong economy. Stock 
prices reflect corporate prof- 
itability and performance and 
help determine investment. If 
the interest-rate 
creases, it shows a loosening of 


spread in- 
federal policy, generally result- 
ing in lower interest rates. And 
a healthy supply of money is, 
no surprise, good news. 

Asked whether information 
technology professionals 
should pay attention to 
any particular leading in- 
dicators more than oth- 
ers, McGuckin says it’s im- 
portant to look at the overall 
index, because no_ industry 
functions in a vacuum. 

Nonetheless, special indexes 
were also created for the man- 
ufacturing, financial services, 
labor and household sectors. 


BE AWARE OF YOUR INDUSTRY 

Being aware of the leading | 
indicators for the industry 
you're in — for example, man- 
ufacturers’ new orders and | 
vendor performance if you are | 
in the manufacturing sector — 
may also be helpful 

“IS people in the retail indus- 
try, for example, would focus 
on consumer confidence, un- | 
employment claims and some 
coincident indicators like em- 
ployment figures and personal | 
income, in addition to the over- 
all index,” says R. Mark Rogers, | 
author of The Handbook of Key | 
Economic Indicators (McGraw- | 
Hill, 2nd edition, 1998). 


Because the Internet indus- | 


@ Are there business terms you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


try is so idiosyncratic, The In- 
dustry Standard (which is pub- 
lished by Computerworld’s par- 
ent company, Boston-based In- 
ternational Data Group ) com- 
piles a weekly Internet econo- 
my index, which measures the 
industry's strength with its 
own set of six indicators. 


INTERNET INDICATORS 


The magazine’s index in- 


cludes online shopping (pur- | 


chases of consumer durables at 
more than 3,000 Web sites), 
traffic (how many unique 
users age 12 and over surf the 


Web), stocks (share prices of 


20 prominent Internet firms), 
initial public offerings of Inter- 
net firms and performance (av- 
erage download times of the 
home pages of many major 
business Web sites). 

Even “buzz” — the number 
of press-release headlines with 
the words Internet or Web re- 
ceived by the magazine or dis- 
tributed by various wire ser- 
vices — is included. 


LEADING ECONOMIC 
INDICATORS: 


Ten leading eco- 
nomic indicators 
are used to forecast 
the direction of the 
U.S. economy. Here’s a 
rundown on what they are 
and what they’re expected 
to reflect. 


@ Average weekly hours, 
manufacturing: The average 
hours worked per week by 
production workers in 
manufacturing industries 


@ Average weekly initial 
claims for unemployment 
insurance: The number of new 
claims filed for unemployment 
insurance 


®@ Manufacturers’ new 
orders, consumer goods 
and materials: Orders for 
goods that are primarily used 
by consumers 


@ Vendor performance, 
slower deliveries diffusion 
index: This index measures the 
relative speed at which industrial 
companies receive deliveries 
from their suppliers 

® Manufacturers’ new 
orders, nondefense capital 
goods: New orders received by 
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tors 


“They have to be commend- 
ed for trying,” Rogers, says of 
The Industry Standard’s index. 
“But the Internet industry can’t 
get away from fundamentals 
that drive the overall economy.” 

Other indicators of the U.S. 
economy’s performance — 
such as employment figures, 
personal income, sales and in- 
dustrial production — are still 
growing pretty quickly despite 
the softening of leading indica- 
tors, says McGuckin. 

“We're looking for a soft 
landing, since we've been at an 
unsustainable level — above 
the ‘speed limit’ for the U.S. 
economy [3% to 4%] — for 
some time,” says McGuckin. 
“That’s how [Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman] Alan Green- 
span looks at it, and why the 
Federal Reserve has been try- 
ing to slow the economy and 
raising interest rates.” D 


McDonnell is a freelance writer 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. Contact her at 
sharonfmc@compuserve.com. 


manufacturers in nondefense 
capital-goods industries. 


® Building permits, new 
private housing units: The 
number of residential building 
permits issued as an indicator of 
construction activity 


® Stcck prices, 500 
common stocks: New York- 
based Standard & Poor's S&P 
500 stock index reflects the 
price movements of a broad 
selection of common stocks 
traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange Inc. 


© Money supply: When the 
money supply doesn’t keep pace 
with inflation, bank lending may 
fall in real terms, making it harder 
for the economy to expand 


@ Interest rate spread (10- 
year Treasury bonds, less 
federal funds): An indicator of 
federal monetary policy and 
general financial conditions 


® Index of consumer 
expectations: This index 
reflects changes in consumer 
attitudes concerning future 
economic conditions and is 
completely expectation-based 


SOURCE THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 
NEW YORK 
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Dear Career Adviser: 


Iam a software engineering manager with 15 years of ex- 
perience. Most of my work has been at large companies, 
and I long to participate with a younger company in 
more of a management role. My experience includes 
developing client/server software in both Unix and NT 


environments, handling bud- 
gets of a few million dollars, 
and managing small teams 
with a variety of deliverables. I 
have also been working on my 
MBA. Is a move to a greater 
leadership role in a smaller, 
more modern environment out 
of reach? 

MISSING THE BOAT 


Dear Missing: 

A dot-com or other New 
Economy company is likely to 
have a chief technology offi- 
cer or a vice president of en- 
gineering who was a founder 
of the company and now acts 
as the organization’s techni- 
cal guru. As a company like 
that grows, it may add more 
senior and business-oriented 
talent. 

If the CTO slot is taken, a 
new person might enter as 
senior vice president of engi- 
neering or possibly hold the 
title of chief operating officer 
or general manager. If the 
CTO slot is open, the new 


Online Travel 
Sales Increase 


Travel site Expedia Inc. last week 
announced that gross bookings dur- 
ing the last quarter rose to $467 
million, up from $450 million in the 
previous quarter. 

Bellevue, Wash.-based Expedia 
lost its grip on the top spot for total 
bookings early this year when its 
chief rival, Fort Worth, Texas-based 
Travelocity.com Inc., purchased 
Preview Travel. Travelocity an- 
nounced $610 million in gross book- 
ings for the quarter ended Sept. 30. 

Expedia attributed much of its 
growth to increases in lodging sales 
and has begun to purchase blocks 
of rooms from hotels and distribute 


hire might fill that role 

“Our CTO must combine 
strong business acumen and 
software engineering bril- 
liance with specific search 
engine industry experience,” 
says Wayne Willis, CEO of 
Ditto.com Inc., a Burlingame, 
Calif., company specializing 
in visual search and informa- 
tion retrieval. 

A CTO deals with key cus- 
tomers, investors and indus- 
try analysts as a senior mem- 
ber of the management team, 
identifying and analyzing 
trade-offs in business oppor 
tunities and ensuring the 
company’s resources can 
meet its goals. In short, this 
person helps create the com- 
pany’s best shot at capturing 
a market space and generat- 
ing revenue. 

To fill this top slot, you'll 
need true technical depth in- 
volving the Internet and its 
technologies. You will also 
need in-depth business expe- 
rience to produce a specific 
map of how to get the compa- 


| them as a wholesaler rather than as 


an agency that takes a commission 
off the top of the sale. 


AAA Teams With 
BellSouth Wireless 


AAA in Heathrow, Fla., has reached 
an agreement with BellSouth Wire- 
less Data LP in Woodbridge, N.J., to 
create a wireless system to help 
AAA’s automotive clubs respond 

| more quickly to members’ calls for 

| emergency road service. 

| The agreement provides for digi- 

| tal data dispatching via the Bell- 

| South network using laptops and 
Waterloo, Ontario-based Research 
in Motion Ltd.’s handheld devices. 

The wireless system will handle dis- 

| patching of service vehicles after 

| members call the automobile club 

| for assistance. 


ny from Point A to Point B. 
Your compensation would 
probably include a base pay 


of about $150,000 to $250,000 
or more, plus stock, perks 
and/or performance bonuses. 

Given your situation, first 
move to a New Economy 
company that’s producing a 
product. Then, once you're 
experienced there, seek to ac 
celerate your career. 


Dear Career Adviser: 


I have been a software de- 
veloper and now do help desk 
applications inside a major 
corporation, supporting inter- 
nal users with desktop and 
LAN applications. Often I feel 
I’m on the wrong end of the 
phone, dealing with people 
who are furiously angry and 
highly stressed about crashes 
and problems that I didn’t 
cause but am trying to help 
them solve. What’s life like 
working for a vendor support- 
ing a product? 

EARS ARE BURNING 


Andersen Consulting 
Changes Its Name 


As of Jan. 1, Andersen Consulting 
will be known as Accenture. The 
name change at the $8.9 billion 
firm comes after an arbitration 
ruling allowed Andersen Consulting 
to sever ties to its former parent, 
Andersen Worldwide, and sister ac- 
counting firm Arthur Andersen LLP. 
Under the terms of the ruling, 
Andersen Consulting was given un- 
til Dec. 31 to adopt a new name. All 
three companies are in Chicago. 


' Study: Big Firms Say 
Their Data Is OK | 


Almost half of all large companies 


are confident that their datais ac- | 


Dear Ears: 

Typically, you're paid less 
as a person taking care of in- 
ternal help desk applications, 
and more as a 
tech-support per- 
son working on 
enterprisewide 
applications. 
Moreover, inter- 
nal users are 
usually people 
you know, so the 
environment is 
less aggressive, 
says Richard Far- 
rell, an Oakland, 
Calif.-based cus- 
tomer service 
consultant and 
author of The Art 
of Software Support (www. 
supportline.com). 

Help desk and vendor tech 
support people are judged by 
the number of cases they 
close, and Farrell says the 
vendor side can be far more 
aggressive than where you 
are now. On the vendor side, 
you would be supporting 
people with mission-critical! 
applications who have to get 
things done immediately and 
whose bonuses may be based 
on system uptime. 


Dear Career Adviser: 


I’m a programmer at a start- 
up with about 240 people and 
$75 million in funding (A and 
B rounds). I’ve been working 
here about five months and am 


curate and timely, according to a 
recent survey by the Cutter Consor- 
tium in Arlington, Mass. 

Sixty-five percent of the execu- 
tives at the 50 large companies 
polled by Cutter said they feel that 
management is committed to data 
quality. But only one-third of the re- 
spondents said they have data- 
quality programs in place and only 
one quarter said they have any edu- 
cation or training programs on 
data-quality issues. 


Linguist Joins 
Corpedia Faculty 


Web-based corporate electronic- 
learning provider Corpedia LLC in 
Phoenix, Ariz., recently announced 
that nationally recognized linguist 
and English-language educator 
Richard Lederer has joined Corpe- 


FRAN QUITTEL IS an expert 
n high-tech careers and 
recruitment. Send 
questions to her at 
www.computerworld.com/ 


o7 


worried that we may have a 
layoff in January or that we 
might get acquired. My stock 
has a four-year vesting period, 
which I’m told might change if 
we're acquired. 
Your thoughts? 
MIND 


Dear Mind: 


Most company 
employee stock 
option plans pro- 
vide for accelerat 
ed vesting witha 
change of compa 
ny ownership 
Many 


some type of pro 
t 
tia 


ilso include 


vision for partially 
iccelerated vesting in the 
even of an involuntary sepa 
ration such as a layoff 

But check out whether 
these trigger events alter the 
time frame you have to exer 
cise your options and 
whether any provisions exist 
that correlate your ability to 
vest against your tenure time 
with the company, advises 
Don Johnson, president of 
Option Wealth Inc., a Web 
based source of stock-option 
information 

Additionally, your dot- 
com’s human resources de 
partment or an attorney spe- 
cializing in stock-option 
plans are two good places to 
turn to, as you don’t want to 
lose out if you have the op- 
portunity for a windfall. D 


dia’s electronic-learning faculty. 

Lederer will teach four courses 
aimed at helping business profes- 
sionals write clearly. 


Pratt & Whitney Puts 
Aircraft Parts Online 


Aircraft engine manufacturer Pratt 
& Whitney said it plans to launch a 
business-to-business Web site for 
its aftermarket business. 

Using XML-based software from 
Burlington, Mass.-based Enigma 
Inc., the Web site will give East 
Hartford, Conn.-based Pratt & Whit- 
ney’s customers access to complete 
parts life-cycle information, includ- 
ing service bulletins, repair manuals 
and illustrated parts catalogs. 

The site also will provide dynamic 
pricing for new and refurbished 
parts. 




















With the pace of e-business today, swift decision 


making has never been more important. Or more 


challenging. Naren decision-support software 


remains too narrowly focused on one discipline - 


or another to provide a broad view of your total 


organization. But with e-Intelligence from SAS, 


POURCre aenOUn Laon COUN AN Eater OSS 


your enterprise, providing the framework for real 
performance management. Enabling you to align 


your company around common goals. Measure 


progress daily, even hourly. Deliver information | 


into the right hands, at the right Tema Uebel ca 
Mma TT a NaC MLIT come we Terror toc 
For more details about how e-Intelligente from 


SAS can improve your company’s performance, 
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Meet Your Future Backup — ADIC’s New Scalar 100 


More Storage in Less Space. With 50% more storage 


\ new standard in scalable tape libraries from ADIC, 
the Scalar® 100 has all the features you want in a backup 


solution now and in the future. 


Unmatched Scalability. ADIC's Scalar 100 starts out as a 
one- or two-drive, 30-cartridge DUT tape library, comparably 
priced to smaller Compaq and HP units. Then it scales easily 
and cost effectiy ely up to 6 drives and 60 cartridges to meet 
new storage demands and protect your investment. 

Easy, Plug-in Connectivity. Simple plug-in modules let 


the Scalar 100 adapt to your changing storage needs— 


SCSI, SAN, or NAS. 


For more information, visit www.adic.com. Or call 1-800-336-1233. 


capacity than comparably sized products, the Scalar 100 
packs 4.8TB* of storage capacity into only 14 rack units, 
saving valuable space for future growth. 

Drive-independent Design. Backup with DLT today, 
and with AIT, UPTO Ultrium, and SDLT models tomorrow. 
Unfailing Protection. Enjoy the highest level of service 
and support, including a full year of free on-site 
service from ADIC, the leader in open systems data 


storage solutions. 


adic 


() www.adic.com 
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DUKIN’ FOR 


THE DESKTOP 


In the battle for best 
e-mail and groupware 
platform, every feature 
counts. So it’s no sur- 
prise that both Micro- 
soft and Lotus are trum- 
peting the features of 
new Web-accessible 
user interfaces for their 
respective Exchange 
2000 and Domino 
e-mail servers. » 62 


WAITING FOR 


BLUETOOTH 


A number of heavy- 
weight technology play- 
ers, including IBM, 
Intel, Motorola and Sun, 
say they want to offer 
in-vehicle systems based 
on Bluetooth, a wireless- 
device and software 
standard. Automakers 
and analysts, however, 
say that support for the 
standard is still a ways 


off. » 63 


SECURITY 


JOURNAL 


A knowledgeable sales- 
man who understands 
Jude’s smart-card proj- 
ect needs appears on the 
scene. Meanwhile, the 
internal auditors — sur- 
prise — want to work 
with the security team 
to use the new scanning 
tools instead of doing 
their own thing. Could 
these auditors be... 
space aliens? » 65 


HANDS ON 


Suddenly, there are 
viable alternatives to the 
midsize PC tower in 
beige metal. Small-foot- 
print PCs can free up 
significant desktop real 
estate, and they’re bar- 


gains to boot. Reviews 
editor Russell Kay takes 


a look at Compaq’s iPaq, | 


Hewlett-Packard’s 
e-Vectra and IBM’s 
Net Vista. » 66 


FUTURE WATCH 


Users, particularly road 
warriors, are always 
looking for better tools 


to keep them connected. | 


Problem is, they have 
too many tools access- 
ing too many kinds of 
messages. At least two 
companies are building 
wireless devices that 


aim to be all things to all | 


people and could push 
the unified messaging 
market ahead. » 68 


SOPHISTICATED 


SEARCHING 


To keep track of what 
they know, large organi- 
zations are turning to 
new search technology. 
Tools designed for 
enterprisewide searches 
can understand the 


context of a written sen- |z 


tence, as well as com- 


pensate for misspellings |: 


or bad grammar while 
searching through vari- 
ous types of files, e-mail 
programs or attach- 
ments and external 


databases. » 74 


QUICKSTUDY 


GNOME is a graphical 
desktop environment 
designed to be used on 
multiple platforms, 
especially free or open- 
source operating sys- 
tems. More broadly, it’s 
also a project with the 


goal of making Unix and | 


Unixlike operating sys- 
tems more accessible. 
Find out more. » 77 
MORE 


Emerging Companies 
Trendsetters 


DEFENDED 
Al THE CORE 


TRUSTED OPERATING SYSTEMS Seal up vulnerabilities in ways 
that were never before possible. But the complexity of 
the systems can create more problems than they solve 
for even experienced administrators. For that reason, 
experts say, these systems are best-suited 

for mission-critical servers such as Web 

servers that handle financial transactions. 





Information Overload 
Is a Growing Problem 


Information overload is growing 
rapidly, according to two University 
of California at Berkeley research- 
ers. There are now 2.5 billion docu- 
ments on the Web, and that number 
is growing at the rate of 7.3 million 
pages per day. The world’s yearly 
production of print, film, optical and 
magnetic content would take up 

1.5 billion gigabytes of storage, or 
about 250MB per person for every 
person on the planet. 


Tool Tracks Employees 


U.K.-based MH Software has an- 
nounced the release of iCU Version 
3.5, a network utility that works like 
an in/out board to track the where- 
abouts of employees. From any 
computer, employees can view de- 
partmentwide or companywide lists 
of employees and learn whether 
they are at lunch, at their desks or 
on vacation. 


HP, Cisco Integrate 
Net Management App 


Hewlett-Packard Co. and San Jose- 
based Cisco Systems Inc. an- 
nounced last month that they are 
enhancing integration of HP Open- 
View Network Node Manager net- 
work-management software with 
CiscoWorks2000 network device- 
management software. The tight- 
ened integration should let users of 
HP's Web application performance 
VantagePoint Internet Services en- 
hance diagnosis and root-cause 
analysis due to Internet slowdowns. 


Amazon Picks 
eXcelon’s Tools 


Seattle-based retailer Amazon.com 
Inc. selected eXcelon Corp.'s busi- 
ness-to-business infrastructure and 
data management software to build 
a partner trading network and en- 
able faster updates of its Web site, 
the Burlington, Mass.-based 
eXcelon said. 

Amazon will use eXcelon’s B2B 
Integration Server and B2B Portal 
Server to create the network and 
eXcelon’s ObjectStore object data- 
base software to boost its Web site 
performance. 


TECHNOLOGY 


E-Mail Web Clients 
Face Off for Users 


Lotus’ iNotes and Microsoft Outlook 
duke it out for Web e-mail access 


BY ROBERT L. MITCHELL 


_ N THE BATTLE for best 


and 
platform, every 


e-mail groupware 
feature 
counts. So it’s no sur- 

prise that both Microsoft 
Corp. and Lotus Development 
Corp. are trumpeting the fea- 
Web-accessible 


for their re- 


tures of new 


user interfaces 
spective Exchange 2000 and 
Domino e-mail servers. 
Microsoft’s enhanced Out- 
look Web (OWA) is 
part of the recently shipped 
Exchange 2000 Server. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.-based Lotus’ 
iNotes Web Access for Domi- 
no 5.5 is in beta now for first- 


Access 


quarter release. 

Both Outlook Web 
and iNotes Web 
sent Web clients using newer 
versions of Netscape Naviga- 


Acc ess 


Access pre- 


nd Internet Explorer with 
a user interface for standard 


tora 


Domino and Exchange 


vices such as e-mail, schedul- 


ser- 


ing, contacts and task lists. 
Both export a user interface to 
thin clients using Web-based 
technologies such as XML and 
Dynamic HTMI 

But there 
differences between the prod 


are fundamental 
ucts. The biggest is off-line ac- 
cess: iNotes has it, OWA does- 
n't. But OWA claims to offer 
more extensive rich text edit- 
ing and drag-and-drop fea- 
tures. And while some iNotes 
features require extra client 
code, OWA 
browser that’s HTML 3.2-com- 
pliant or higher. 


requires only a 


Users will sort through these 
and less significant differences 
as they make buying decisions. 


In the Outlook Corner 


The newest version of OWA 


provides access to e-mail, 
scheduling, contacts and any 
collaborative documents in the 
Exchange server's Web Storage 
System folders. 

“We've tried to streamline 
OWA to look more like Out- 
look 2000,” said Mark Adcock, 


product manager at Microsoft. 

OWA supports any HTML 
3.2 or higher browser, and 
since Exchange supports di 
rect HTTP access to the infor- 
mation store, no additional 
client software is required, Ad- 
cock said. OWA leverages In 
ternet Explorer 5.0’s ability to 
support drag-and- 
drop and rich text editing. Of 
course, he said, “if you’re using 


Navigator, you just don’t get 


message 


drag-and-drop.” 


Web Client Face-off 


Off-line access 


network are subject to Win- 
dows 2000 challenge response 
authentication. OWA and 
iNotes both support Secure 
Sockets Layer encrypted ses- 
sions, however. 


In the iNotes Corner 

INotes Web Access replaces 
Lotus’ more limited Webmail 
user interface. This time 
around, said Ed Brill, group 
manager of marketplace 
strategy at Lotus, “we’re com- 
to making it a full 
INotes shares some 
features with OWA, 
out-of-office notification 
rich text, and offers others that 


mitted 
client.” 
such as 
and 


OUTLOOK iNOTES 
WEB ACCESS WEB ACCESS 
No Yes 


View file attachments 
Spell checker 

Drag and drop e-mail 
between folders 

Drag and drop e-mail 
attachments 


Support e-mail rules 


For its part, Lotus claims the 
multivendor high ground, say- 
ing it left out message drag- 
and-drop capability to provide 
parity for all browser users. (It 
does, however, offer drag-and- 
drop for file attachments.) 

“There are some basic func- 
tions that we don’t have in 
OWA,” Adcock acknowledges. 
One is e-mail rules capabili- 
iNotes supports 
Another is off-line access. 

“We do not off-line 
functionality [in OWA] like we 
do in Outlook 2000,” Adcock 
said. But he added that Lotus’ 
off-line ability requires “an ad- 
ditional install of code.” 
tomers “were pretty clear that 
they wanted nothing to be 
downloaded onto that [client] 
machine,” he said. 

OWA security is limited to 
what Microsoft’s Internet In- 
formation Server offers Web 
clients. Only OWA users who 
log in through a virtual private 


ties, which 


carry 


Cus- 


No 
Yes 
No 


No 
No 


Yes 


No Yes 


} 


OWA doesn’t include, such as a 
spell checker. But the biggest 
differentiator is its ability to 
work and replicate 
changes to the server. 

For client installs, “{Users] 
don’t have to deploy any soft- 
ware to the desktop,” Brill 
claimed. The most basic client 
install creates a desktop icon 
But support for e-mail file at- 
tachments requires a 384KB 
ActiveX control, and off-line 
capabilities Domino 
Off Line (DOLS), 
which requires about 40GB of 
disk space and a Windows 95 
or higher client. Also, custom 
Domino applications have to 
be Web-enabled and config- 
ured to support DOLS, Brill 
added. 

Neither iNotes nor OWA 
supports Secure Multipart In- 
ternet Mail for e-mail encryp- 
tion, e-mail signatures or en- 
cryption of a local e-mail data- 
base. Neither has a file attach- 


off-iine 


require 
Services 
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ment viewer. And Lotus does- 
n't support some rich text 
functions that OWA said it of- 
like tables, horizontal 
lines and support for embed- 
ded OLE objects. 

INotes also requires a sepa- 
rate password for each iNotes 
Web Access client. “The au- 
thentication is based on Web 
authentication rather than 
Notes authentication,” said 
product manager Paul Clark. 


fers, 


And users who log out see a 
message telling them to clear 
their browser cache. But you 
need to “train users to close 
their browser so that people 
don’t backspace into your 
e-mail,” he said. And open ses- 
sions don’t time-out. “We are 
looking into session authenti- 
cation,” Clark added, but Lotus 
may have to wait for the sec- 
ond release of the product. 

“The impact of iNotes is go- 
ing to be strong. Employees 
want Web access,” said Robert 
Mahowald, an analyst at Fram- 
ingham, Mass.-based Interna- 
tional Data Corp. He said Lotus 
has taken the lead, and while 
that’s not going to change any 
minds in Exchange shops, it 
might win critical new 
counts. 


ac- 


Replacement Wanted 

Using these tools as supple- 
mental clients is fine, but many 
information technology man- 
agers want a Web client that 
can replace the current client 
applications, said David Ferris, 
principal at San-Francisco- 
based Ferris Research. 

“What people want is to be 
able to get rid of all this appli- 
cation-specific stuff. That 
would immensely reduce sup- 
port requirements,” Ferris said. 
The problem is, neither Web 
client fits the bill today. Both 
performance and features are 
lacking, he said. 

“Three or four years from 
now, the clients will be good 
enough, and we’ll have enough 
bandwidth,” said Ferris. But for 
mobile users who want access 
from laptops, today’s clients 
may just be good enough. 

So where will it all lead? Ma- 
howald gave Lotus this round. 
“(INotes Web Access] is not in- 
tended to match Outlook Web 
Access — it’s a couple of steps 
beyond, he said. 

And going forward, said Fer- 
ris, “I think that Lotus will be 


| ahead of Microsoft. They know 


they’ve got to move away from 
platform-specific clients.” D 
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BY LEE COPELAND 
Workers commute. Cars break 
down. But in the not-too-dis- 
tant future, new in-vehicle wire- 
less networks could diagnose 
mechanical trouble and make 
commutes more productive. 
Bluetooth 1.0, a protocol for 
transmitting short-range radio 
signals to link electronic de- 
vices to the Web, is the basis 
for anew breed of wireless ser- 


vices. The protocol supports a 


range of devices, including cel- 
lular phones, mobile comput- 
ers and portable devices such 
as the Palm Pilot. 

Using a Bluetooth-based 
wireless personal area network 
installed in a vehicle, a motorist 
could synchronize addresses 
on a cell phone with those on a 
personal digital assistant or 
retrieve diagnostic data about 


an alternator problem under | 


the car’s hood, for example. 

A number of heavyweight 
technology players, including 
IBM, Intel Corp., Sun Micro- 
systems Inc. and Motorola Inc. 
in Schaumburg, Ill., have an- 
nounced Bluetooth-enabled 
systems and devices for the 
dashboard. But automakers and 
analysts said support for the 
standard is still a ways off. 


Proceed With Caution 


Thilo Kowslowski, an ana- 
lyst at Gartner Group Inc. in 
Stamford, Conn., said auto- 

nakers and technology ven- 
dors are still tackling the tech- 
nical challenges presented by 
implementing the 
standard in vehicles. Those 
issues include checking radio- 
emission interference and en- 
suring that microcontrollers 
can withstand extreme 
peratures. 

“Before the 
equip their vehicles with any- 
thing new, they must make 
sure it doesn’t cause any other 
problems for drivers,” he said 

Electromagnetic interference 
Bluetooth wireless de- 
vices and processors — about 
the same frequency range as a 
microwave oven — could dis- 
rupt radio reception or elec- 
tronic ignition systems in cars, 
said analysts. 

Several automakers have 
Bluetooth projects in the 
works, including Munich-based 
Bayerische Motoren Werke 
AG, General Motors Corp. and 
Wolfsburg, Germany-based 
Volkswagen AG, but they said 


tem- 


automakers 


from 








wireless | 


TECHNOLOGY — 
Automakers Cautious About Wireless Nets 


they don’t expect to have 
working products available to | 
consumers until the 2003 mod- 
el year, at the earliest. 


The world’s largest auto- 
maker, Detroit-based GM, al- 
ready has a big stake in in-vehi- 
cle communications with its 
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OnStar business. GM said sub- 
scriptions to OnStar, its cellu- 
lar communications service, 
will top 500,000 by year’s end. 
But Mike Hichme, a lead sys- 
tems engineer at GM, said the 
automaker is still doing its 
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homework on Bluetooth. 
“Bluetooth the 

knife solution for everything,” 

he said. “It’s promising, but it’s 


isn’t Ginsu 


not something we're banking 
on. We do not just put in tech- 
nology for technology’s sake.” D 


Are you overwhelmed by your data storage needs? 


CALL WORLDSTOR FOR SCALABLE, FULLY MANAGED 


DATA STORAGE ON DEMAND. 


Whether you have acquired too much data storage capacity or installed too little, you're wasting money 
and IT staff time. Call WorldStor. Our Atlas” Suite of services provides scalable, secure and highly available data 


storage management solutions that let you preserve capital and direct your team to more profitable pursuits 


With WoridStor, you get all the storage you need, but pay only for what you use. Then as your needs 


grow, so do we. Instantly. We provide the ease and flexibility to increase your storage capacity on demand 


So shelve those ideas of spending more on storage systems and software. Contact WorldStor instead, to 


learn more about the primary storage, backup, replication and professional services of the Atlas Suite 


www.worldstor.com 
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. tions, will likely play an impor- The rule, known as Reg- 
eW J e iS eS ore rms 0 e tant role in expanding the dis- | ulation FD, went into effect 
tribution of disclosable data | Oct. 23. It holds that public 
BY MARIA TROMBLY vestors have the right to know | of information technology to | and information,” said Bill | companies can no longer make 
According to a new rule from | about news that could affect a | help comply with that rule. Bradway, research director at | announcements to handpicked 
the Securities and Exchange | company’s stock price. And | particularly the | Meridien Research Inc. in | analysts or journalists. The 
Commission (SEC), all in- | vendors are offering all kinds | Internet and wireless applica- | Newton, Mass. | news must be announced by 
press releases or through vari- 
ous electronic media, said SEC 
spokesman John Heine. 
Shareholder.com in May- 
nard, Mass., provides technol- 


em me eee eee tal tee ic thie ciebies chammenia to 
eae ea ee me td communicate with investors. 


Its clients include Microsoft 
Corp. and Merrill Lynch & Co. 
in New York, as well as smaller 
| start-ups such as Stamps.com 

Inc. in Santa Monica, Calif. 
“Regulation FD is going to 
increase the amount of com- 
munication to the investment 
community significantly,” said 
Get Microsoft Press books for | Ron Gruner, pres dent of Share- 
ite ee it] Me laces lel | holder.com. “Our clients are 
CUT Se elo | embracing the spirit of Regula- 
tion FD, providing live web- 
> {and] making Power- 
Point presentations available 

even today. 

Although a small percentage 
of his clients — Gruner esti- 
mated the number at 5% — 


TG Rr eee arg | have decided to scale back their 
RC aCe Te | communications in respons 


the regulations, he sai 
pects that to be temporary. 


Reaching Out 


Chicago-based Bank One 
Corp., a Shareholder.com client, 
went live with its first webcast 
on Oct. 17, a few is before 
gulation FD went into effe 
“It’s always been Bank One's 
goal to reach investors as 
broadly as possible,” said 
spokesman Stan Lata. Before 
webcasting, the bank used tele- 
conferences. But, Lata said, 
with 300 to 900 people listen- 
ing to each one, the teleconfer- 
ences became expensive. 
Set the tools that help you meet the challe > of doing business in Internet time “Our goal with webcasting is 
oe Prokks backe for SOL Senw 100, Exchange 2000 Server, to further broaden the audi- 
of Microsofts .NET enterpri ibis: Shicnwsol Prana Gooks ence and to offer a less expen- 
thorit ical drilidown, under-the-hood insights, and work-ready . sive alternative,” he said. In ad- 
from the people who know the technolc inside out. Learn exactly what 7 aot we dition, the webcasts let the 
d to deliver powerful back-end systems and screamin’ fast applicatic | bank integrate a slide show 
that scale up and scale out for every new business opportunity. With no gridlock with the audio and allow the 
presentation to be archived. 
Get M . sss les 1g resources for .NET enterprise servers at your local However, Lata added, Bank 
reseller. Or visit us on line for r > information. Microsoft Pre The tools you ie | One was already using the In- 
need to put technology to work. mspré ic ft.cor ervers ‘ , ternet for investor communi- 
cations. The bank posts earn- 
ings reports, regulatory filings 
‘net Enterprise Servers Y and news releases on its Web 
‘ | site, h 
“Fair disclosure is going to 
open up the marketplace,” said 
Bill Tomeo, CEO of TellSoft 
oe ee Technologies Inc. in Colorado 
Springs. TellSoft also offers 
webcasting ser > 
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‘Tales of Space Aliens 
And Security Audits 


Much to Jude’s surprise, internal auditors 
agree to use a new security scanning tool 


LIENS MUST have landed | 

and are occupying the | 

bodies of some of my co- | 

workers and _ vendors. 

That’s the only explana- | 
tion I can find for their behavior. 

Over the past few days, I have 
encountered an audit manager who 
is helpful and supportive, 
and a sales director who 
displayed a detailed tech- 
nical knowledge of his sub- 
ject matter and then con- 
vinced me not to buy the 
product his company was 
recommending. 

These people have got 
to be aliens. 

I'd met the new audit 
manager before, and he did 
seem to be a professional 
chap. An encouraging sign, 
but then audit managers are 
a breed trained to pull the 
wool over your eyes — and I 
know because I trained as 
an auditor. 

I know most of the tricks 
— leading questions, long 
silences designed to encourage some- | 
one to keep talking to fill a gap, and 
interrupting enthusiastically and then 
letting your sentences trail off as if the 
rest of the statement is obvious to any- 
one with the slightest knowledge of the | 
subject matter. That last tactic usually | 
works well on techies who enthuse 
about their hardware or software, but if 
it doesn’t work, you can end up looking 
very dumb. 

I walked into our first meeting in a | 
somewhat apprehensive frame of mind. | 
My previous experiences with auditors 
at other companies had shown that al- 
though in theory they are a useful man- | 
agement control, in practice they are | 
normally just a huge pain in the butt. 

My apologies to any auditors out 
there reading this, but I’ve found that | 
unless you’ve got a very good audit | 
team, then audit reports are usually | 
long-winded collections of absolute | 
trivia or statements of the obvious, and 
audit meetings almost invariably turn 
into political battles that rarely produce 


Security 
Manager's 
Journal 





any useful outcome. All this, of course, 


is one of the main reasons I got out of | 
auditing as quickly as I could. 
There’s even a bit of history between 
me and the audit department, arising | 
from the time a few months back when 


| a junior auditor downloaded a copy of | 


PGP Security’s CyberCop scanner, ran | 
it on four Unix test boxes and called 
that an audit report. 

This report ran to 3,000 
pages (I kid you not) — 
and the auditor requested 
a detailed response. The 
first four pages were high- 
ly theoretical and bore no | 
resemblance to reality. So | 
when we got to the phrase | 
on Page 5 “this vulnera- | 
bility has not been re- | 
solved as of the date of 
this report,” the report got 
thrown away unceremoni- | 
ously. I don’t have a great | 
deal of patience for that | 
sort of thing. 

So I wasn’t expecting | 
much joy to come out of | 
a meeting to discuss the | 
forthcoming Windows NT 
audit. However, in the end, I think we ac- | 
tually got something productive out of it. | 

We’ve recently started rolling out 


System Scanner from Atlanta-based In- 


ternet Security Systems Inc. (ISS). Sys 
tem Scanner does exactly the sort of | 
technical audit you need to keep your | 
workstations and server security con- | 
figurations up to scratch. This, of | 
course, is what the auditors’ NT audit 
aims to do. But System Scanner, being | 
specially designed for the task, is much, 
much more rigorous than any internal 
audit department could ever hope to be. 
If the audit department were to run | 
its own audit and ignore this software, | 
the auditors would duplicate our efforts | 


| and take much-needed resources away 


from installing this software. If it uses 
this software, it runs the risk of crash- | 
ing production boxes — unless you | 


know what you’re doing, this sort of | 
stuff can have a noticeable effect on tar- | 


| get systems. If it doesn’t do an audit, it | 


would be failing in its responsibilities. | 
So we've come up with a comple- | 
mentary audit plan. Instead of focusing | 


on a one-off detailed audit that be- | 
comes out-of-date almost immediately, | 
the auditors are going to help us set up | 
the ISS software. The auditor will do a | 
mini business-impact analysis on our | 
NT machines to determine which are | 
high risk, which are medium risk and so | 


on. That lets us concentrate the scan- | 


ners where they’ll do the most good. 


Then audit and security will cooper- | 
ate to configure the scanner policies so | 
that we only look for technical vulnera- | 


bilities that affect our environment. We 
can then run the scans, 


check the | 


machines for vulnerabilities and patch | 


them ourselves. 
whether the appropriate 


Audit can then check | 
management | 


procedures are in place — making sure 
we actually do something about the 


vulnerabilities we discover. 


To me, that sounds like the perfect | 
situation. We leave the engineering | 
teams to deal with the technical issues | 


but still give management and audit 


some degree of visibility and control. | 


Who knows, maybe it'll work, maybe 
audit and information technology can 
coexist happily! 


| Stranger Things 


The second meeting, with an exter- 


nal sales director, was even stranger. I | 


was meeting two salesmen from a secu- 
rity consultancy that had recently been 


trying to sell me Bedford, Mass.-based | 
RSA Security Inc.’s Keon public-key en- | 
cryption software to authenticate Win- | 
dows users with a smart card and to | 


encrypt their files. 
I was pretty sure Keon was propri- 


| etary, requiring extra hardware, soft- 


ware, management and administration. 
I want to use the built-in Windows 
2000 authentication because it’s got the 


least overhead and therefore is most | 
likely to work with our existing man- | 


agement and administration proce- 


dures. But faced with a smooth-talking | 


salesman and a highly technical consul- 


tant with a limited grasp of English (my | 
grasp of his language was, of course, | 


zero), I had begun to have doubts and 


| agreed to try the RSA product. 
Then the sales director came to a 


meeting. Despite being quite a good 
(and constant) talker, he actually knew 
a thing or two about security. He under- 
stood acronyms like X.509v3. He even 
knew the importance of unique seeds 
for pseudo-random number generators 
(PRNG). 





' 


THISWEEK’SGLOSSARY 


X.509V3 certificates: Refers to 

the international standard Directory 
Authentication Framework (ISO/IEC 
9594-8 or ITU-T X.509). This standard 
describes an authentication protocol 
based on public-key cryptography and 
using digital certificates. The name 
X.509v3 is commonly used to denote 
digital certificates that comply with 
this standard 


Pseudo-random number generator 
(PRNG): Used to create cryptographic 
keys. The problem is that because com- 
puters are ultimately deterministic, they 
can't create truly random numbers. 
Once a hacker reverse-engineers the 
system, security is compromised. But 
that doesn’t stop a whole branch of 
mathematics from trying to fake it, to 
find a deterministic system that appears 
to be random. The resulting programs 
are PRNGs. 


LINKS: 


RSA Security's Keon public-key infra- 
structure software didn’t fit my needs, 
but some readers may find the software 
useful. You'll find the details on this Web 


page 


www.pgp.com/products/cybercop- 
scanner/default.asp: Provides informa- 
tion on CyberCop Scanner software 
available from the PGP Security division 
of Network Associates Inc. in Santa 
Clara, Calif 





The only reason anyone in IT would 
know about PRNGs is if he actually 
understood the process of generating 
cryptographic keys — PRNGs are an 
integral part of the process. 

All in all, the fact that he knew the 
details and knew when to use them 
gave me the impression that he actu- 
ally knew what he was talking about. 
Amazing. 

It took him about 20 minutes to reach 
the same conclusion as me: Windows 
2000 seems to include pretty much 
everything that Keon can offer me. 
Keon does do things that Windows 
2000 can’t — just not things that are of 
interest to me. 

A sales director who knows what he’s 
talking about and has just stopped me 
from wasting my time and money test- 
ing the wrong product. Great stuff. 

Does that make him a good salesman? 
Well, his company claims to be a net- 
work security integrator, rather than 
just a reseller, so maybe I’ll call the firm 
next time I need some advice. D 


® This journal is written by a real security manager, whose name and employer have been disguised for obvious reasons. It’s posted weekly at www.computerworld.com to help you and our security manager - let's call him 
Jude Thaddeus - better solve security problems. Contact Jude at jude.t@lycos.com or click on Computerworld.com’s Security Watch community forum to participate in discussion topics. 





Small-footprint | 


PCs can free 
up significant 
desktop real 
estate, and 
they’re bar- 
gains to boot. 
By Russell Kay 


| Before 
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‘Take Back Your Desktop 


HE DESKTOP com- | have 500- to 700-MHz proces- 


puter has typically 
come in two sizes: 
medium and large. 
There were a few 


| attempts to make a smaller or 


less obtrusive box, but none of 


| them gained much popularity, 


especially among _ business 
users. For most office workers, 
the standard PC has been the 


| midsize tower in squared-off 


beige-painted metal. 

Suddenly, there are viable al- 
ternatives that are much small- 
er. I’ll discuss three small-foot- 


| print PCs I’ve used: Compaq’s 


iPag, Hewlett-Packard’s e-Vec- 
tra and IBM’s NetVista line. 
getting to specifics, 
however, consider what these 


| units have incommon. 
They are much smaller than | 


the usual tower. They come in 
plastic cases molded in two- 
tone shades of black and blue 
(is there a subliminal message 
here?). Everything that can be 
made part of the motherboard 
is, including graphics, sound, 
and network connections. 
They come in two forms — 
he one called legacy-free lacks 


| any of the ports and connec- 


tors that used to be considered 
standard. What’s missing? Ser- 


ial and parallel ports, mouse | 


and keyboard connectors, ex- 
pansion slots and multiple 
drive bays. Instead, there are 
typically several Universal 
Serial Bus ports, plus net- 
work and monitor con- 
nections. They 


/COMPAQ'S iPAQ 
/ has to sit next to 
» your monitor 





sors, 64MB of RAM and good- 
size hard drives. They’re inex- 
pensive — starting around 
$600 without a monitor. And 
they’ve all been designed for 
Windows 2000, though some 
are available with Windows 98 
or Windows Me. 

These machines can be smal- 
ler, in part, because they have 
been designed using some 
components that were original- 
ly designed for laptops. But 
because they don’t have the 
severe space and weight re- 
strictions of portables, they 
can afford to use larger, heav- 
ier, previous-generation com- 
ponents that are relatively 
cheap. Price is another driving 
force for eliminating the older 
peripheral connections. 

It’s important to say that 
these are business machines, 
not home computers. They’re 
designed for easy management 
and maintenance. All make it 
easy to replace memory or 
hard drive quickly and without 
tools. All are designed to be 
connected to a network and 
managed by a server, though 
they aren’t thin clients in the 
traditional sense. 


An Overall View 


These are remarkably good 
machines for the money. Each 
is, in its slowest incarnation, 
faster than any computer that I 
regularly use at this time. And 
because I haven't felt particu- 
larly held back by the process- 
ing power of my 400-MHz lap- 
top or 433-MHz Celeron desk- 
top — both of which cost at 
least triple or quadruple what 
these machines run — it fol- 
lows that any of these ma- 
chines would suit most of my 
needs at the office. What they 
lack, primarily, is expandabili- 
ty and flexibility. But for the 
price, they can almost be con- 
sidered disposable items (al- 
beit probably not by the IRS).D 


iPaq 

Compaq Computer Corp. 
www.Compaq.com/ipaq 

Starts at $499 

500-MHZ INTEL CELERON with 
64MB synchronous dynamic RAM, a 
4.3GB hard drive, Windows 2000 
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and integrated Fast Ethernet. 

The iPag is easily the most memo- 
rable of this trio, combining the most 
exuberant shape with the lowest 
price. The CD-ROM drive isn’t stan- 
dard, which may be a welcome fea- 
ture for information technology man- 
agers who want to really control 
what software users can load on 
their machines. But one of Compaq’s 
current laptop drives - a CD-ROM, 
DVD, CD-RW, LS-120 SuperDisk or 
floppy - can be added in the built-in, 
lockable bay. Like HP’s e-Vectra, the 
whole machine can be locked down 
physically. ts vertical orientation 
means it has to sit next to your moni- 
tor, like the IBM machine. 


e-Vectra 


Hewlett-Packard Co. 
www.hp.com/ 

Starts at $879 

566-MHZ INTEL CELERON with 
128MB SDRAM, an 8.4GB hard dri- 
ve, a CD-ROM, a 3Com integrated 
LAN and Windows 2000. 

This is physically the smallest of 
the group, and it can be oriented 
either vertically or horizontally. 
Designed with soft curves on the 
case, it tucks away unobtrusively 
almost anywhere on your desk and 
can be used horizontally or vertically. 
| found the case to be a little more 
awkward to open than that of the 
iPaq, but it offered the same easy 
access and is available with or with- 
out “legacy” ports. | found that using 
this horizontally simplifies access to 
the CD-ROM drive as compared with 
the iPaq or NetVista S40. 


NetVista 540 


Legacy-Free 


IBM 
www.ibm.com/ 
Starts at $699 
INTEL PENTIUM Ill OR 500-MHZ 
CELERON with 64MB SDRAM, an 
8.4GB hard drive, two low-profile 
Peripheral Component Interconnect 
(PCI) slots and Windows 2000. 
IBM’s entry is quite similar to 
the others but with a more no- 
nonsense-looking case that also 
offers two half-height PCI slots. 
Some models have smart-card- 
based security, and there’s an at- 
tachable cradle for a Palm personal 
digital assistant. Like the e-Vectra, 
this can be positioned horizontally, 








but it seems primarily designed for 
a vertical configuration. This is 
bulkier than the HP machine but not 
as intrusive on your desk as the 
iPaq. Whether that’s an advantage 
is up to you. 


IBM 
NetVista 
All-in-One 


This One 
Does It All 
Netvsta X40 AFin- One 


IBM 
www.ibm.com 


Starts at $2,099 
667-MHz Pentium Ill with 
64MB SDRAM, a 20.4GB 
hard drive, a CD-ROM, inte- 
grated Fast Ethernet, Win- 
dows 98 SE and Lotus 
SmartSuite Millennium. 
This machine is very different 
from the others. Whereas 
IBM's NetVista A and S models 
stuff everything into a small 
box, the X40 All-in-One builds 
it all onto the back of a 15-in. 
flat-panel monitor, including a 
drop-down CD-ROM drive. 
With this unit, all you see is 
the keyboard and monitor. The 
monitor is bright and crisp, and 
not having another box really 
frees up desk space. But you 
can go still further in that direc- 
tion. For my testing, | mounted 
the X40 on an optional arm 
that raises it off the desktop, 
which allows a lot of possibili- 
ties for placement, even wall 
mounting. This machine was a 
pleasure to use. It's more ex- 
pensive than the others, but 
that's due to the 1,024-by- 
768-pixel flat-panel dis- 
play, and frankly, it's a great 
screen. And talk about how far 
technology has come: Three 
years ago, | bought a PC with- 
out a monitor for about the 
same price as this unit. Need- 





“STORAGEAPPS ) 
MAKES OUR BUSINESS \ 
MODEL WORK. 


Tornado Development started with a hot 

idea — provide a better way to manage the 
TORNADO ia “ . 

' constant waves of information from voice 

mail, e-mail, pagers and faxes. The challenge: how 
to implement Tornado Messenger so that it works 
seamlessly with the infinite variety of systems, 
servers and storage that telco, ASP and ISP 


customers already were using. 


That’s why Tornado relies on the Proactive Network 
Storage Solutions™ portfolio from StorageApps. 


“StorageApps gives us something other storage 
companies can’t match: true any-to-any connectivity, ” 
explains Kevin Torf, Tornado’s Chairman and 
Founder. “And they offer carrier-class functionality 
at a better price, as well.” 


Kevin Torf, Chairman and Founder = 
Tornado Development Inc. 


With StorageApps SANLink™ storage appliances 

as the foundation of its solution infrastructure, 
Tornado hosts messaging solutions for ASPs, ISPs 
and carriers of all sizes around the world. And for 
customers who prefer to buy, Tornado provides 
SANLink as part of a turnkey solution. “StorageApps 
is a real partner. They provide the technology w 
need to make our business model work,” Torf says. 


“Bottom line, what StorageApps really gives us is a 
smarter way to deliver customer value.” 


To find out more about smarter solutions for 
network storage, visit us at www.storageapps.com 


StorageApps 


The Smarter Approach” 
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Hands Full 


All-in-one wire- 
less devices are | 
on the way to give | 
users a single 

point of access 

for messaging. 

By Jennifer 
DiSabatino 


NSPECTOR Gadget 

would be envious. To 

combine voice, data 

and a small television 

screen, for optimum 
communication at all times 
with Chief, the cartoon hero 
needed a gizmo the size of a | 
grown man — his own body. | 
Soon, road warriors will be 
able to keep tabs on home base 
with a machine that fits in their 
hands 


Schaumburg, IIl.-based Mo 
torola Inc. has a device expect- 
ed to come out of carrier-grade 


testing in Europe by the end of | 


this week and to be available 
soon thereafter. The same 
model is slated for release in 


the U.S. in the first quarter of | 


next year. 

The Accompli 009 is sup- 
posed to give users General 
Packet Radio Service access 
for the first time to voice com- 
munications, the Web on a col- 
or screen, messaging and some 
personal digital assistant (PDA) 
functions. And all this will 
come on a wireless device ap- 
proximately the size of a PDA, 
such as Santa Clara, Calif.- 
based Palm Inc.’s Palm Pilot 

There are messaging devices 
that do everything but run on 
wireless phone access, and 
there are wireless phones that 
are partially Web-enabled but 
can’t really be used for messag- 
ing, because just typing a mes- 


C)) ™"OToRo, 4 


THE ACCOMPLI 009 
from Motorola, above 
and top right 








sage with a telephone keypad 
can be a nightmare. 
At a meeting in September 


| of the Arlington, Va.-based 


Electronic Messaging Associa- 
tion, e-mail administrators 


considered the possibilities of 


wireless communications some- 
what bemusedly: They were 


surrounded by a panoply of 


wireless devices, but the 
11,000-foot peaks at Snowbird 
Utah, gave them varying con- 
nective ability. 

The administrators talked 
about a future in which they 
would be able to call into a uni- 
fied messaging mailbox to get 
e-mail, voice and fax messages 
and calendar reminders. Then, 
with the flip of a clamshell, 
they could whisk off replies 
with the same wireless device. 

The need for new wireless 
devices is clear, says the “Ferris 
Analyzer,” published by Ferris 
Research in San Francisco. 


There’s a “lot of action right 


now among service providers 
to enable wireless mobile con- 
nectivity,” according to Ferris. 


| The Next Step 


Combining these technolo- 
gies is the next step. The hard- 
est part of creating an all-in- 
one device has been maintain- 
ing good radio frequency 
transmissions while being able 
to transfer data quickly over 
the wireless system, says Lloyd 
Webber, a senior project man- 


| ager at Motorola. 


“Being able to push informa- 


tion through more cheaply” is | 


the goal, says Webber. Data like 
e-mail, calendar information 
and voice transmission will be 
“cost-effective for the operator 
and [that would be] turned 
over to the end user,” he says. 


The Accompli has a Wireless | 


Application Protocol (WAP) 
Internet browser, e-mail and a 
personal information manager 
with PC synchronization. It can 
run on the Global System for 
Mobile Communications tri- 


| band wireless frequency; that 


is, it can send and receive voice 
and data at 900 MHz, 1,800 
MHz or 1,900 MHz. It supports 
WAP, the de facto standard in 
Europe and Asia, and will even- 
tually support the Web con- 
tent-tagging language HTML, 


| says Motorola. 


The device will also support 
Universal Mobile Telecommu- 
nications Standards when they 
are implemented during the 
next few years, Webber says. 
That should allow users to 
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travel while connected to the 
Internet through a wireless de- 
vice without loss of connec- 
tion between carriers, he says. 

Ken Dulaney, an analyst at 
Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn., says similar de- 
vices expected from Nokia 
Corp. in Espoo, Finland; Psion 
Inc. in Concord, Mass.; and LM 
Ericsson Telephone Co. in 
Stockholm will tempt gadget 
hunters, though none may be 
the complete solution they 
promise. “They'll be one of 


| about ll,” Dulaney says, “I defi- 


nitely see an uptick in the in- 
terest in messaging. ... Last 
month, there were 1 billion 
[short message service] mes- 
sages in Europe.” 

“I think this will have some 
success,” Dulaney says, but 
“there’s a number of gotchas 
here. ... WAP is not WAP is 
not WAP....I don’t happen to 
think there’s one single device” 
that will solve the messaging 
needs for all people. 

“The problem with putting a 
phone in [devices like the Ac- 
compli] is it doesn’t have the 
convenience that someone who 
wants a phone will get,” Du- 
laney says. Phone users want 
the device to be small, and any- 
thing with a clamshell key- 
board will have to be relatively 
large. The converse is also 
true: “Bigger screens are better 
for messaging,” he says. 

And while it may seem great 
to be able to book a meeting 
with a colleague while running 
to catch a plane, “people aren’t 
ready — at least the systems 
aren’t ready — for them to start 
booking that calendar without 
{the other] people knowing 
about it,” Dulaney says. 

He says he sees the solutions 
in a combination of two de- 
vices. “They’re going to want a 
really tiny phone and a mes- 
saging device that will connect 
through Bluetooth,” he says. 
“Every scenario is possible. 
Each vendor has to have lots of 
different styles.” D 
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‘These operating system add-ons 
are powerful but complex. Use 
with caution. By Robert L. Scheier 


TRUSTED 
OPERATING 
SYSTEMS: 


HARLES KALKO is a big fan of 

trusted operating systems. 

With PitBull from Argus Sys 

tems Group Inc., he’s used 
them to lock down vital functions that 
run his business-to-business barter site 
rhe result: tighter security and more 
stable systems because fewer informa 
tion technology administrators can 
make ill-advised tweaks to them. 

But trusted operating systems are 
“nuclear bombs,” says Kalko, a senior 
security engineer at Bigvine.com Inc. 
in Redwood Shores, Calif. “They drop 
in and they solve a lot of problems 


very quickly, and they also create some 


of their own. If you don’t know what 
you're doing, it could make your life 
miserable.” Which means that IT man- 
agers should use them only when the 
benefit is worth the cost in training 
and management time. 

Trusted operating systems are spe 
cial versions of off-the shelf operating 
systems, such as Windows NT and 
Unix, that are enhanced to be more 
secure. An IT manager might use a 
trusted version of Windows NT ona 
Web server that contains or is linked 
to sensitive corporate information. But 
beware: Trusted operating systems are 
usually harder to learn and administer 
than standard versions. 
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For example, because a trusted oper- 
ating system can seal applications into 
unbreakable “compartments,” one sys- 
tem administrator might think an ap- 
plication has crashed when in fact he 
just isn’t authorized to monitor it. And 
because they split administrative pow- 
er among many people, support staffs 
need to coordinate more than they 
have in the past. “I scratch my head 
every day,” says Kalko, trying to figure 
out, “What’s going on here?” 


New World Order 


What’s going on is a fundamental 
change in how companies protect their 
applications and data. Today’s Web 
economy demands that companies 
keep applications deep within their 
corporate infrastructure secure from 
hackers while keeping those same 
applications available to customers. 
Competition also requires corpora- 
tions to bring e-commerce systems 
online quickly, even if some compo- 
nents have known security bugs. 

You have to know which systems 
are critical for the business,” says 
Chuck Ryan, director of information 
security at Molex Inc., an electronics 
manufacturer in Lisle, II]. “You can’t 
secure everything today.” 

Operating systems, especially on 


THE 
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servers, can be weak points because of 
the fundamental role they play con 
trolling basic functions such as how 
data is organized into files, written to 
disks or displayed on-screen. 

Any off-the-shelf operating system 
can be made more secure, or “hard 
ened,” with simple procedures such as 
changing the administrator’s password 
from the easy-to-guess “password” or 
turning off connections to the Web 
when they’re not being used. But these 
common-sense fixes can be time-con- 
suming and may not protect a critical 
server from a determined hacker. 

A truly trusted operating system is 
born, built from the ground up with 
security in mind. IT managers should 
look for the following three things in a 
trusted operating system, says Paul 
McNabb, chief technology officer at 
Savoy, Ill.-based Argus Systems: 

g# A mandatory access-control policy 
Consider the simple matter of creating 
and sharing a file — just fine if you’re a 
legitimate user, possibly deadly if 
you're a hacker. “If you get into NT or 
Unix, the OS is not going to tell you if 
you can e-mail or share” that file, says 
McNabb. But using a mandatory ac- 
cess-control policy such as the one in 
PitBull, “you can configure the system 
in advance to say .. . this user can nev- 
er get access to, or give away access to, 
certain resources,” such as a file. 

w An administration and privilege 
capability, which an administrator can 
use to control or eliminate the ability 
of a user or application that manages 
the system, or part of the system. “On 
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a trusted OS, you can set up a program 
which does not have the capability to 
ever administer the system, even if that 
program should somehow be totally 
controlled by an attacker,” says Mc 
Nabb. This prevents a hacker who en 
ters a system through one application 
from, say, disabling the password that 
protects other applications. 

g Evaluation by an independent 
laboratory, such as the National Insti 
tute of Standards and Technology and 
the National Security Agency under 
the National Information Assurance 
Partnership in Gaithersburg, Md. 
(http://niap.nist.gov/). 

By these criteria, most commonly 
used operating systems such as 
Microsoft Corp.’s Windows NT and 
Windows 2000, as well as the various 
flavors of Unix, aren’t trusted systems, 
although Windows 2000 took an im 
portant step forward with its “system 
file protection,” which safeguards 
some crucial components. 

Trusted operating systems from 
major vendors such as Sun Microsys 
tems Inc. and Hewlett-Packard Co 
have been around for a long time, but 
they have had a poor reputation for 
being hard to manage, lagging behind 
their commercial counterparts in key 
features. They were also incompatible 
with applications that their less-secure 
counterparts could run, says John 
Pescatore, an analyst at Gartner Group 
Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 

They were largely confined to high 
risk environments in organizations 
such as banks and governments that 


could afford the staffs to manage them. 

Newer versions of those tools, such 
as HP’s Virtual Vault (a secure version 
of HP-UX) and PitBull (which en 
hances the security features of Sun’s 
Solaris, IBM’s AIX and Windows NT) 
are easier to use, says Pescatore, but 
are still more expensive than their off 
the-shelf counterparts. Still, the need 
for cost-effective and trusted operating 
systems is growing as more corporate 
systems are linked to the outside world 

Not only do operating systems ship 
with too many vulnerabilities, says 
Ryan, but many applications also < 
security holes as they install them 
selves. Customers are “finding hun 
dreds, if not thousands” of vulnera- 
bilities, he says, ranging from weak 
password protection to user accounts 
or file structures that are “wide open” 
to hackers 


Compartmentalizing Security 

Most trusted operating systems split 
the services they offer (such as file, 
print or network access) into compart- 
ments, or “sandboxes,” and allow only 
certain end users, administrators or 
applications into those areas. 

To be sure only genuine administra 
tors can make such changes, trusted 
operating systems may require admin- 
istrators to authenticate themselves 
using both a password and a secure ID 
card, and to enter the system only from 
certain host machines or network ad- 
dresses, says McNabb. 

Limiting the ability to make changes 
helped limit what Kalko calls “system 


a 


If you don’t 
know what 
youre doing, 
[trusted operat- 
ing systems] 
could make your 
life miserable. 
CHARLES KALKO, 


SENIOR SECURITY ENGINEER, 
BIGVINE.COM INC. 
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drift undocumented changes to 
system configurations that not only 
open security holes but also make the 
systems less stable 

But creating these multiple levels of 
control can be confusing. Splintering 


the power to administer the system 


and to access the root directory (which 


allows access to all other directories 
and files) required 10 days of training 
for each of the 10 people on Kalko’s 
idministrative staff. 

It’s not your standard systems 
administrator view where he can do 
anything he wants,” says Kalko. “It 
[requires] a lot of communication 
within the team on who can do what, 


when, how.’ 


Pulling the Trigger 

QSecure from Waltham, Mass.-based 
Qiave Technologies Corp. (recently 
acquired by Seattle-based WatchGuard 
Technologies Inc.) locks down vulner 
able portions of servers while they are 
in operational mode and provides a 
console for managing security across 
the network. In operational mode, 
even an authorized system adminis 
trator can’t take actions that would 
compromise the system, says founder 
and CEO Jack Danahy. 

QSecure also uses a “239-bit ellipti- 
cal curve” encryption to transmit re- 
quests to the operating system kernel 
“Every time you want to access one of 
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your files on the file system, on your 
own box, first you have to reauthen- 
ticate yourself into the file system,” 
Danahy says. As for ease of use, he 
claims a basic installation for an NT 
server requires only “five mouse clicks 
[and to] type your password twice.” 

Along a similar line, the current ver- 
sion of HP’s Virtual Vault divides oper 
ating system functions into only four 
compartments “rather than separate 
every process into different compart 
ments, [making] it hard to use,” says 
Gary Sevounts, director of marketing, 
products and services at HP’s Internet 
Security Division in Cupertino, Calif. 

lhis fall, Sevounts says, HP plans an 
even easier-to-use product called Web 
Proxy that will have fewer configura- 
tion options than the current version 
but will be easier to use as a secure 
front end to many popular Web servers. 

t was such ease-of-use features that 
were most important for several IT 
nanagers. 

“Since we're global, we need to be 
able to administer the software, poten- 
tially, from a centralized place,” says 
Ryan. He says he also wants reports 
that tell him which vulnerabilities are 
most important, not just a list of ‘S00 
things wrong the system.’ “You can’t 
give that back to the support people 
and say ‘Fix this.’ ” Finally, Ryan says 
he wants tools that work across NT, 
Unix and perhaps even NetWare with- 


out needing specialized staffs to moni- 
tor each platform. 

Carl Tianen, director of global IT 
security at oil-services company 
Halliburton Co. in Dallas, says he was 
nervous about the cost of supporting a 
trusted operating system. “Look at 
Windows NT and the effort required 
to administer an NT system. You start 
adding layers on top of that, and it 
could become very difficult,” he says. 

For such reasons, Pescatore suggests 
using secure operating systems mainly 
on servers that conduct financial 
transactions over the Web, and then 
only if a corporate security group is 
available to help system administrators 
support them. 

Trusted operating systems become 
crucial, says McNabb, “when you have 
different types of people, different 
classes of users, on the same system, or 
you have different classes of networks 
attached to the same machine.” 

McNabb says examples include 
servers that are linked to both the 
Web and to internal systems, systems 
administering public-key infrastruc- 
ture encryption systems and servers 
running firewalls. 

“On a front-end Web server, they’re 
pretty crucial,” says Kalko. “I wouldn't 
use them anywhere else.” D 


Scheier is a freelance writer in 
Boylston, Mass. 


HACKER ATTACK. . . 


... against a traditional operating system 
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A. Inan attack against a conventional operating system, the hacker 
steals, guesses or decodes the administrator's password. B. Posing as 


... against a trusted operating system 
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A. During an attack on a trusted operating system, the hacker steals, 
guesses or decodes the administrator's password. B. But despite 
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TRUSTED 
OPERATING 
SYSTEM 
PRODUCTS 
AND PRICING 


ARGUS SYSTEMS GROUP INC. 
Savoy, IIl. 

(217) 355-6308 
www.argussystems.com 
PRODUCT: Trusted operating sys- 
tems, which are enhancements to 
Sun Solaris, IBM’s AIX and Linux. 
PRICE: Runs from $5,000 for a 
trusted operating system running on 
a single-processor Web server to 
nearly $50,000 for an enterprise- 
level implementation. 


COMPUTER ASSOCIATES 
INTERNATIONAL INC. 

Islandia, N.Y. 

(631) 348-1789 

www.cai.com ‘Solutions / 
enterprise/etrust/access 
control/index.htm 

PRODUCT: eTrust Access Control, 
which can be used to harden Win- 
dows NT and various Unix variants. 
It can also control access to files, 
operation of critical application 
processes and access to network 
services. 

PRICE: Servers start at $4,000. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD CO. 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

(650) 857-1501 
www.hp.com/ecurity/ 
products/virtualvault and 
www.hp.com/ecurity/ 
products/webenforcer 
PRODUCTS: Virtual Vault (trusted 
version of HP-UX), which runs only 
on HP hardware, and HP Praesidium 
WebEnforcer, which is a tool for con- 
tinuously monitoring and repairing 
Windows NT security vulnerabilities. 
PRICE: Virtual Vault starts at 
$15,000; WebEnforcer costs 
$3,000 per server. 


QIAVE TECHNOLOGIES CORP. 
(recently acquired by Watch- 
Guard Technologies Inc.) 
Waltham, Mass. 

(78D 788-8199 
www.qiave.com 

PRODUCTS: QSecure Enterprise 
Suite for Windows NT, Windows 
2000 and Sun Solaris blocks any 
changes while the operating system 
is in operational mode; changes 
while the system is in administrative 


mode are allowed only after an 
exhaustive authentication process. 
PRICING: Servers start at $1,295. 


the administrator, the hacker is free to create, delete or e-mail files or 
directories and to open any application on the server to more attacks. 


appearing to be the system administrator, the hacker can’t tinker with | 
operating system features that have been locked down during operation. | 
| 
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Large organizations face a major 
challenge in tracking key data. 
Forget keyword searching - they’re 
turning to semantic processing tools 
and new types of indexing to get the 
job done. By Mathew Schwartz 


ARGE ORGANIZATIONS that 

have built up vast stores of 

data are finding that hav- 

ing information doesn’t 

necessarily mean being 

able to use it, or even 
knowing it exists. 

Companies that live and die based on 
their ability to create innovative tech 
nologies, such as new types of aircraft 
engines, must track all sorts of things, 
from patent applications to research 
databases to their own discoveries. 

Or consider universities, which cata 
log every piece of paper, from parents’ 
letters to class registration forms, but 
must somehow get quick, aggregate 
views of a particular student's com 
plete record. 

Even though relevant information is 
in some database somewhere, people 
don’t always find it or benefit from it. 

“Occasionally, in our company, we 
solve the same problem twice or even 
three times, because people aren't 
aware of the solutions that have been 
arrived at before,” says John Taylor, 


manager of research and development 
at the Aerostructures Group in Chula 
Vista, Calif., part of the aerospace divi- 
sion of The BFGoodrich Co. in Char- 
lotte, N.C. The aerospace division is 
one of the world’s largest suppliers of 
aircraft systems and components for 
aviation and space markets. 

In order to keep track of what they 
know, companies such as BFGoodrich 
are turning to new search technology. 
Tools designed for corporate searches 
can understand the context of a writ 
ten sentence, as well as compensate for 
misspellings or bad grammar while 
searching through various types of 
files, e-mail programs or attachments 
and external databases. 


Signal to Noise 

Taylor says BFGoodrich is several 
months into an evaluation of CoBrain 
from Invention Machine Corp. in 
Boston. The software is saving his 
researchers valuable time, he says, be- 
cause it can semantically process the 
sentences in documents it encounters. 


For example, BFGoodrich does a lot 
of anti-icing research and development 
because the nacelles (housings for ex- 
ternal engines on an aircraft) ona 
wing are subject to icing. A typical 
keyword search for ice removal would 
generate “thousands or tens of thou- 
sands of hits on Web and patent pages,” 
Taylor says, because the search would 
simply return every instance of ice or 
removal it found 

CoBrain, on the other hand, uses a 
synonym database to search for that 
information and provide fewer, highly 
qualified results 

“That’s the goal: to give you the 20 
or 30 ways you might remove ice from 
a nacelle,” says Taylor. 

BFGoodrich researchers must 
search patent databases, Federal Avia- 
tion Administration reports, internal 
e-mail messages and their attachments, | 
presentations, white papers, external 
journals and conference notes and data 
from commissioned research. 

Using keyword searching, “the sig- 
nal-to-noise ratio is dreadful,” says 
Taylor. Keyword searching turned up | 
thousands of hits, which took hours to | 
vet and slowed the scientists’ research. 
Furthermore, any proposals by the sci- 
entists must await further research to 
ensure that the proposals won't infringe 
upon existing patents or that the pro- 
posed innovations haven't already been 
discovered by other BFGoodrich scien- 
tists. Hence, shortening search times 
means quickening the pace at which 
BFGoodrich scientists can develop 
innovative technology, says Taylor. 

Semantic searching can be good for 
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searching through disparate file types 
and information sources, but if an 
organization’s environment is more 
homogeneous, there are more elegant 
ways to comb through the information. 
The University of Wisconsin-Madi- 
son has had a document management 
system from Rochester Hills, Mich.- 
based Cypress Corp. in place for some 
time. Cypress works by substituting its 
own virtual printer drivers for drivers 
supplied by printer manufacturers. 
When a user prints a document, the 
virtual driver makes an electronic copy 
and adds it to a document repository. 
But any useful information that goes 
into the repository just sits there 
unless someone looks for it. So the 
university decided to use Knowledge- 
Base search software — also from 
Cypress — to automatically process 
information, literally cutting docu- 
ments and forwarding relevant parts to 
users via e-mail. For instance, when a 
general budget is published, each 
department head receives the appro- 
priate excerpt. 
“You have to do some organizing 
up front. You have to define your 
indexing before it goes into the sys- 
tem,” says Jerry Gerber, assistant direc- 
tor of applications processing in the 
information technology division at the 
University of Wisconsin. So whenever 
a user creates a new document such as 
a report-card batch or a student’s low- 
grade warning letter, he uses a tem- 
plate that the IT department created. 
All relevant elements of the template 
are defined for the document manage- 
ment software, so the template can 
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People aren't 
aware of the 
solutions that 
have been 
arrived at 
bye re) Ker 
JOHN TAYLOR, MANAGER OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 


ua tea ea aU aac tele 
THE BFGOODRICH CO. 


more easily index information later. 
“You can do a keyword system, 
but that might provide you with in- 
formation overload,” says Gerber. 
Going beyond matching words to 
defining all variables in a docu- 
ment means that if an administra- 
tor needs to pull up all information 
on a student, he sees only what he 
needs. “Cypress allows me to maintain 
these documents online and simply 
bring up the information I need to find 
online,” Gerber adds. 
The University of California at Los 
Angeles also needed a way to quickly 
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search administrative information. But 
first it had to get rid of all of the paper 
it used, says Jackie Reynolds, manager 
of campus services for the administra 
tive information systems department 
at UCLA. 

Before, all incoming documents 
were photocopied and sent to various 
officials, who then had to coordinate a 
solution or read the document and for- 
ward it to someone else. But as with 
the University of Wisconsin, UCLA 
had a fairly homogeneous information 
environment — officials knew precise- 
ly the kinds of documents they were 


going to track and search 

Three years ag , UCI nose 
RetrievalWare software from Vienna 
Va.-based Excalibur Technologies Corp 
to fix its paper overflow problem 

‘At the time, its searcl 
] 


ties were incredible and sti 


Reynolds says of RetrievalWare 


Paper Removal 

But that wasn’t why the 
purchased the system. UCLA in 
installed RetrievalWare to manag 
mountain of documents the 
receives — from 
questioning their cl | 
mances to requests for transfers and 
complaints — and the subs« 
tocopies and routing slip 
many documents, officials had 
unable to clear the piles fro 
desks — or work away from their desks 

Now, every printed document 
received by the chancellor’s 
scanned with optical 
nition open-source softw 
Kofax Image Products Inc 
Calif. The documents are the 
verted into electronic format 
saved into RetrievalWare’s docun 
repository. Then, the software e-m 
the appropriate officials to notify them 
that a document is queue 

Perhaps more importar 
Ware also allows the 200 admini 
tion officials and their staffers w 
the software to quickly searc 
edge base of information 

If a parent writes a letter saying 
someone followed his child to the 
child’s dormitory — and asking what 
the university is doing about security 
— the staff member who reads the 
document can immediately search the 
database for any similar occurrences 
says Reynolds. Then, the staffer can 
forward all necessary information to 
the dean, the head of the dorm and 
campus security, while composing a 
reply to the parents. 


A Class by Itself 


Being able to recognize smudged 
sentences, misspelled words or bad 
grammar puts new search-engine 
technology in a class above keyword 
searching. Good search software can 
save a consulting team the task of 
rewording all its implementation notes 
so they have the same voice (sentences 
constructed in a certain manner). 

But powerful search software is 
expensive. Taylor estimates that a full 
installation of CoBrain would cost a 
minimum of several million dollars 

“It’s not a cheap product,” he says, 
“but the potential benefit is huge.’ 
BFGoodrich is halfway through a six 
month, full-site trial. 

“Essentially, one good idea that 
comes out of the data this system 
produces could pay back that whole 
investment,” Taylor adds. D 
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BY PETE LOSHIN 
NOME is an acro- 
nym for GNU Ob- 
ject Model Envi- 
ronment. That by 
itself doesn’t con- 


vey much information, though | 
(itself an | 


the GNU part 
acronym for GNU’s Not Unix) 


is a tip-off that the GNOME | 
Project is part of the GNU | 
Project. But more about GNU 
fundamental | 


later. GNOME’s 
goal is to make Unix and Unix- 
like operating systems easier 
to use, especially free or open- 
source operating systems such 
as Linux and the BSD variants 
— FreeBSD, OpenBSD 
NetBSD. 

The key to GNOME (pro 
nounced guh-nome) is that it 
strives to be completely free: 
All of its components are dis- 
tributed freely under 


and 


open- 
source licenses. 

Ease of use for GNOME 
means the GNOME desktop, 
which 


offers an easy-to-use, 


windows-based environment. 
It also means giving program 
mers a development platform 
with a rich set 
building powerful applica- 
tions. Finally, it means building 
an office-productivity applica- 
tion suite, GNOME Office. 


of tools for 


Familiar User Interface 

GNOME is most visible as 
the default desktop environ- 
ment installed with recent ver- 
sions of Linux from Research 
Triangle Park, N.C.-based Red 
Hat Software Inc. It’s the 
graphical user interface (GUI) | 
that greets you after installa- 
tion (see screenshot). 

Anyone who _ has 
modern operating system with | 
a GUI, such as Microsoft 
Corp.'s Windows or Apple 
Computer Inc.’s Mac OS, will 
find the GNOME GUI at least 
vaguely familiar and shouldn’t | 
have any problem running ap- 
plications that use it. 

The GNOME development 
platform includes the GNOME | 
architecture as well as | 
GNOME libraries, develop- | 
ment tools, advanced graphical | 
programs and other tools for 
building software that inte- | 


used a 


co 
FRFIN 
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GNOME is a graphical desktop 
environment designed to be 
used on multiple platforms, 
especially free or open-source 
operating systems. It’s also, 
more broadly, a project with 
the goal of making Unix and 
Unix-like operating systems 
more accessible. 


grates into the GNOME frame- 
work. This results in a consis 
tent interface across applica- 
tions as well as an advanced 


component architecture. 


Part of GNU 

The GNOME Project is a part 
of the GNU Project, the brain- 
child of Richard M. Stallman. 
He began writing free software 
full-time under the aegis of the 
GNU Project in 1984, faithful to 
his stated belief that software 
should be free and that while 
there’s nothing wrong with sell- 
ing the service of program 
ming, the sale of proprietary 
software is immoral. 

Though the GNU Project's 
original goal for was to create a 
completely free Unix system, 
the GNU operating system has 


been eclipsed by Linux and, to 


a lesser degree, the open- 
source BSD variants. GNU has 
succeeded in producing some 
popular tools, including the 
GNU Image Manipulation Pro- 
gram (GIMP), a free software 
San 


Systems 


replacement for Jose- 
Adobe 


Photoshop; emacs, a powerful 


based Inc.’s 
text editor; GCC, a free com- 
and 
other C-related languages; and 
GNOME itself. 

The GNOME Project’s ef- 
forts include developing the 
GNOME 
ment, which is what most peo- 


piler collection for C, C++ 


desktop environ- 
ple mean when they refer to 
GNOME. But there’s also the 
GNOME development environ- 
ment, which includes a widget 
repository (widgets are graphi- 
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cal objects that can be incorpo 
rated into GUI applications); 
the GNOME Bug Tracker ser 
(http://bugs.gnome.org/) 
and the GNOME 


fersi tem (CVS) tree 
Versions System (CVS) tree. A 


vice 


Concurrent 


CVS is a revision-control tool 
for tracking changes made to 
different 
mers, and is invaluable for any 


code by program 
open-source project. Also in 
cluded are a set of build tools 
for putting together GNOME 
software to run on different 
hardware platforms. 

The GNOME Project is also 
working on GNOME Office. Its 
goal is to create a complete set 
of productivity applications 
for the GNOME desktop 

Some of the 
GNOME Office 
Word (word 
ware), 
sheet application), GIMP, Dia 


Pieces of 
include Abi 
processing soit 
Gnumeric (a spread 
(software for creating struc 
tured diagrams), GNOME-PIM 
(a personal information man 
ager) and GNOME-DB (data 
base software) 

According to the GNOME 
Project, most of these applica 
tions are still in beta or even al 
pha release, but they are ex 
pected to mature rapidly. 


Competition: GNOME vs. KDE 


For every program, product 
or project in the computer in 
dustry, there’s a competitor. 

GNOME’s competitor is the 
KDE Project, which also aims 
to provide a graphical desktop 


environment for free 

operating systems. KDE s 

for K Desktop Environme 
KDE came first, but tl 

ple behind GNOME decided t 

t d 


their own 


because they 
cense [for 
KDE wasn’t sufficien 


software in 


a GI 


1 
The 
Qt, is I software t 


published by Trolltech 


is Offered free of ch 


conditions under 
veloper would have 


to Oslo-based Trolltech f 


of choosing between GNOMI 
ind KDE fora] 

Deciding which 
vironment is bes 


on which applications you 


want to use, as well 


is which 
environments those 

tions can run on. D 
Loshin is a freelance wri 


Arlington, Mass. 


RESOURCES 


SNOME Project 


A 


www.gnome.org 
www.gnu.org 
www.kde.org 
www.trolitech.com 


Features of the GNOME GUI 


@ The GNU emacs text editor 
is capable of reading e-mail and 
Usenet postings, doing detailed 
outlines, calendaring, scheduling 
tasks and more 


© Icons represent links to 
documents, computer resources, 
applications or other data files. 


© The Linux shell command 
line interface is accessible from 
within a window in GNOME. 


@ Are there technologies or issues you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


© GNOME offers a custom- 
izable task bar similar to that 
available with Microsoft Windows 
it also provides four virtual 
desktops on which different 
applications can be open at 

any time 


© GIMP (GNU Image 
Manipulation Program) 
performs many of the same 
functions as Photoshop, with a 
display window 
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Online Exchange Gets 
With the Program 


HotDispatch offers programming talent 
for small information technology projects 


BY DAVID ESSEX 

10M, chief 
technologist at 
picSmart Inc., an 
online photojour 
nalism market 
place in Washington, desper 


ately needed Java code devel 
oped for an upcoming investor 
demo. He tried online develop 
er communities, but with time 
running out, he turned to 
HotDispatch Inc., 
Web-based marketplace 


cated to software development 


which runs a 
dedi 
and technical support. 

Room quickly 
hired a programmer in Pakistan 


found and 


who worked nights to deliver 


the fully tested and debugged 


code in three days. “I’m ex 
tremely happy with the quality 
of his work and his responsive- 
ness to my needs,” says Room. 

Such must be 
to the Andrew Blum- 
berg, chief technology officer 
and co-founder of Mountain 
View, Calif.-based HotDis- 
patch. Blumberg says develop 
ment jobs are often short-term, 
tasks that 
time spent 
The 
problems are the same every- 
there’s this 
market- 


tales music 


ears of 


quick-turnaround 
don’t justify the 


seeking a local contractor. “ 


and yet 
inefficient 


where, 

extremely 

place,” Blumberg says 

Experts in Two Sizes 
HotDispatch offers two types 

and labor. It 

connects you with experts who 


of services: advice 


can answer specific questions, 
and it also helps find informa- 
tion technology professionals 
for small-scale programming 
projects such as development 
of software drivers. 

When HotDis- 
patch for an answer to a ques- 


what the 


you go to 


tion, include 


answer is worth to you when 


you 


you post the request. When the 
answers come in, you take only 
the ones you think are useful 
and then rate them. HotDis- 
patch divvies up the payment 
among the chosen respondents 
and charges you a 15% com- 


mission. “In the case of ques 


tions, you get an answer right 

back — not an« 

Blumberg 
When 


find labor for proje 


ffer to answer,” 
Says 

customers 
ts, HotDis 
patch offers several negotiat 


helping 


ing methods, such as reverse 


auctions. It also provides the 


infrastructure, such as file 


transfers, shared workspaces 
and payment methods, that al- 
low finished projects to be ex 
changed entirely over the Web 
Contractors can put up their 
own “Offic 
Blumberg 
electronic 
development services.” 

For $200,000 to $300,000, 


HotDispatch will act as an ap- 


-eFronts,” which 
describes as “an 


shingle for selling 


plication service provider, co- 
branding a marketplace at any 
company’s Web site. It 
already done IBM 


has 


so for and 


HOTDISPATCH’S Andrew Blumberg (right, with Hazem Sayed, 
left, and Mike Kaul): “The problems are the same everywhere” 


HotDispatch Inc. 


Location: 444 Castro St., Suite 
1101, Mountain View, Calif. 94041 


Telephone: (650) 938-8500 
Web: www.hotdispatch.cor 


Niche: Online marketplace 
for Web-delivered software- 
development expertise and 
technical support 


Why it’s worth watching: Hot- 
Dispatch could help companies 
cope with programmer shortages 
and speed up development cycles 


Company officers 

© Hazem Sayed, chairman and 
co-founder 

¢ Andrew Blumberg, chief technol- 
ogy officer and co-founder 

Mike Kaul, CEO 


Milestones: 
* August 1998: Founded 
° September 1999: Site launc hed 


Employees: 25: projected 100% 
growth by year’s end 


© 
Burn money: C] nN e 
Angel funding from 
Lotus founder Mitch 
Kapor, Omar Blaik, 
Omar Khudari and Sun 
Microsystems Inc., as well 
as $6 million round of financing 
from Accel Partners and New En- 
terprise Associates 


Services/pricing: Service re- 
questers pay HotDispatch a 15% 
fee once transactions are complet 
ed. The service is free to providers 


Customers: IBM, OpenAvenue 
Inc., Palm 


Partners: IBM, jGuru.com, 
SkillsVillage Inc., Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc. and others 


Red flags for IT: 

* Better-known competitors such 
as Guru.com and Epeople Inc. may 
have more experts. 

¢ Online marketplaces may not be 
a viable way to handle bigger 
development tasks 


MPUTER 
° %, producing order out of 


Con Mp "Sing 
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Palm Inc. developer sites. 
HotDispatch says its quick- 
turnaround cost savings apply 
to more than just development 
projects. Room regularly posts 
questions on HotDispatch, of- 
fering $10 to $20 for the an- 
swers. “I'll get answers back in 
five minutes, when it’s some- 
thing I could search for on the 
Web for half a day,” he says. 
Robb Most, CEO of Mind 
Garden Inc., a publisher of psy 
chological tests in Redwood 
City, Calif., 
documents to Portable Docu- 
ment Format. After finding the 


fees of companies that special- 


needed to convert 


ized in such conversions too 
expensive, Most posted his re- 
quest on HotDispatch.com. 
Within a and a half, 
Most had several answers, in- 
cluding the name of a company 
that could do the job for a frac- 
Peo 


Ww eek 


tion of the expected cost. “ 
ple started offering solutions,” 


Most says. “It was great.’ 


Filling the Gap 


Analysts HotDispatch 
fills a crying need in IT depart 
“Nobody is providing 


say 


ments. 
support for developers,” 
Ana Volpi, an analyst at Inter- 
national Data Corp. in Fram- 
ingham, “I think they’re 
a very cool company.” 

“It’s playing to the pain of 


says 


Mass. 


the resource shortage,” 
[racy Corbo, an analyst at 
Hurwitz Group Inc., also in 
Framingham. “I think they’re 


says 


® the chaos.” But, Corbo 
warns, HotDispatch 
still must prove that its 
approach works. 
Hazem Sayed, Hot- 
Dispatch’s chairman and 
co-founder, aware 
of that challenge. “This is sort 
Sayed says. 


says he’s 
of a new model,” 
“Certainly the notion of buying 
information is relatively new. 
A component of this is educat- 
ing people to the value of this 
relative to a newsgroup.” 

But 
dent that people will use Hot- 
Dispatch to realize substantial 
savings in product support and 
outsourced development. 

Adds HotDispatch CEO 
Mike Kaul, “We have a very ag- 
gressive revenue plan that’s 


Sayed says he’s confi- 


based on a impressive 
amount of interest that’s been 


potential cus- 


very 


shown by 
tomers.” D 


Essex is a freelance writer in 


Antrim, N.H. 


[Hot Dispatch],” he says. 
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STATE OF 
THE MARKET 


Hybridina 
Hot Market 


As a hybrid online source of both techni- 
cal advice and IT contracting, HotDis 
patch competes with a handful of Web 
sites that do one or the other 

Better-known sites like New York 
based FreeAgent.com, San Francisco- 
based Guru.com and Maynard, Mass 
based Monster.com’s Talent Market are 
marketplaces where IT managers and 
technical contractors of all specialties 
can find one another. Expertcity.com 
Inc. in Santa Barbara, Calif., and ePeo 

ple Inc. act as exchanges for tech sup- 
port, where experts can offer to answer 
questions and even carry out the 
required fixes remotely. 

HotDispatch’s unique niche is soft 
ware development. By providing soft- 
ware component exchange, the com 
pany is also competing with dedicated 
component brokers such as Compo- 
nentSource in Kennesaw, Ga., and 
Flashline.com Inc. in Cleveland. 

The catch is that HotDispatch puts all 
three functions in one place. This saves 
IT managers from performing tasks 
suchas flitting between component, 
contractor and tech-support sites to 
implement their projects 


ePeople Inc. 

Mountain View, Calif 
www.epeople.com 

Formerly NoWonder, ePeople acts like a 
hub for Web-based technical support 
that’s usually provided to end users as 
part of a vendor's service offerings 


Flashline.com Inc. 
Cleveland 
www.flashline.com 


As a virtual marketplace of mostly Java- 
based software components, Flash- 
line.com wants to be the place develop 
ers go to find the reusable code they 
need to complete a project. But Flash- 
line.com also offers an outsourcing fea- 
ture that compares more directly with 
HotDispatch 


HelloBrain Corp. 
Santa Clara, Calif 


www.hellobrain.com 


HelloBrain CEO Bharat Sastri says 
HelloBrain.com is an exchange for high- 
value intellectual property, including 
things like chip designs. People go there 
to develop new products, not to get 
quick answers to programming ques- 
tions. “We're not as narrow-focused as 


- David Essex 
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Data Mining: MicroStrategy’s Intelligence Server uses sophisticated data mining techniques that can 
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Analytics: MicroStrategy’s analytical engine is able to perform the most.advanced analytical 
queries against any volume of data. 


Financials: Microstrategy 7 provides core financial calculations such as mortgage functions, PV and FV 
functions, capital budgeting, depreciation and currency conversions 
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The Best of All, All in One. 


Order your FREE Evaluation Copy - 


Experience the power of MicroStrategy 7 for yourself 
WOON .com/eval 


1-888-537-8135 


The Power of intelligent E-Business” 


BUSINESS INTELLIGENCE Ce NARROWCAST NETWORKS 
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www.powerware.com 






Powerware 





Today, everything's riding on computer data 
and continuous operations, with no margin 
for error. But the modern power grid goes 
down an average of eight hours a year 
That's a risk you can't take. You don't 

have to with Powerware. We have 

more than 37 years of proven 

experience protecting mission- 

critical customers like major airports 

and airlines around the world 
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POW ERWARE 


UNINTERRUPTIBLE POWER SYSTEMS 





That expertise goes into our entire line of 
hardware, software and service. Powerware, 
formerly Exide Electronics, offers a full 
range of UPS products that protect 
everything from small- to mid-sized 
businesses to large data centers and 

ISPs. For more information, or to 

talk to our sales department, go 

to WwWW.powerware.com or Call 
877-PWRWARE (877-797-9273). 
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S TECHNOLOGY in 
and the 
Internet in par- 
ticular become a 
more important 
part of how virtually all com- 


general 


panies do business, many are 
finding themselves faced with 
new ethical dilemmas. 

lake for example when New 
York-based Internet advertis- 
ing company DoubleClick Inc. 
made plans to share customer 
with an off-line 
marketing firm last year 


information 
Con- 
sumer advocates were up in 
arms that DoubleClick would 
betray such “confidential” 
information. The controversy 
tarnished the 
pany’s name, 
host of Internet 
that 
could no longer avoid. 

When 
pulled the plug on its opera- 
tions this summer and offered 
its online customer list for sale, 
Reg- 
threatening 
to block any such sale because it 


not only com- 
but also raised a 
privacy issues 
e-commerce companies 


Toysmart.com Inc. 


a similar situation arose. 
ulators reacted by 


would violate a privacy agree- 
ment with those customers. 
Examples like these explain 
why some firms are hiring peo- 
ple like ethics consultant Tom 
Shanks. Some companies, such 
as insurance firms, have long 
relied on the advice of profes- 
sional ethicists to sort 
thorny ethical problems that, if 
not nipped in the bud, can 


cause legal and financial disas- 


out 


ters later on. Now an increas- 
ing number of companies are 
seeking the expertise of a new 
brand of ethicist — one 
can apply abstract principles to 


who 


quickly changing technologies. 

E-commerce firms, for ex- 
ample, might call on an ethicist 
like Shanks to help sort out is- 
sues like the ones that plagued 
DoubleClick: Just what limits 
should there be on how online 
businesses use the information 
they gather about their cus 
tomers? And what responsibil 
ity do companies have to pub- 
licly disclose their data mining 
practices? 

Or if a company is consid- 
ering using software to moni- 
tor its employees’ computer 
use, an ethicist can help gauge 
whether it’s a legitimate way to 
ensure productivity or a viola- 
tion of employees’ privacy. 

One thing is for sure: The In- 
formation Age will continue to 
pose new problems for experts 
like Shanks to grapple with 

Here’s a look at Shanks’ ca- 


TECHNOLOGY | 


Putting the 
csin 
--Busmess 


A new breed of professional ethicists 
is helping companies navigate the 
moral gray areas of the Information 
Age. By Zachary Tobias 


reer and his insights into a bur 
geoning field 


Tom Shanks 

Ethics consultant 
Experience: 

work 


Along with his 
as an ethics consultant, 
Shanks is an associate profes- 
sor at Santa Clara University in 
where he teaches 


and so- 


California, 
courses in technology 
ciety and engineering ethics. 
Shanks holds a Ph.D. in com- 
munications. At the univer- 
sity’s Markkula Center for Ap- 
plied Ethics, where he is a se- 
nior fellow, Shanks developed 
a system for ethical decision- 


making that became the basis 
for workshops he has led at a 
wide range of companies and 
nonprofit organizations. 

Since he started ethics con- 


sulting in the 90s, he’s 
had plenty of experience deal- 
ing with the conundrums tech- 
nology can create. 

When a group in Santa Clara 


County, Calif. 


early 


began pushing 
for software that would filter 
content on 
computers in public libraries, 
some feared that First Amend- 
ment rights were at stake. 
“There was a major show- 
down,” says Shanks, who was 


out provocative 


called in to make sure that all 
sides in the debate were heard, 
to assess how reasonable the 


filters actually were and to 


explore a range of solutions to 
the problem 

In the private 
of Shanks’ 
financial 
Charles Schwab Corp 
Francisco. With the 


sector, one 
major clients is 
services firm The 
In San 
support of 


the company’s mission state 


ment, which promises to pro 
vide customers “the most use 
ful and ethical financial ser 
vices in the world,” Shanks has 
helped the company refine its 
customer relations practices as 
its online business grows 
Shanks has 


at San Jose- 


Recently, begun 
regular consulting 
based e-commerce applications 


vendor Propel Software Cx 


Propel is Infoseek founder 
Steve Kirsch’s 
company 

Kirsch be 
known philanthropists in Sil 
had 
ten a list of 12 “ 
guide 


Propel 


fourth start-up 


one of the 


icon Valley, already 

core val 

business practices at 
r 


before Shanks joined 


the company. The values in- 
cluded maxims like “give 

to the community” and “pl: 
— the notion that the 


ty to 
win-win” 
company should strive to do 
business in such a way that all 
parties involved benefit 

Based on 
the company’s 60 employees, 


interviews with 


Shanks suggested ways to re 
fine the guidelines to make 
them more realistic. He contin 


ues to meet regularly with a 
“values committee,’ 
of 12 


levels of the company, to dis 


made up 
employees drawn from all 
cuss how to put the core value 
into peactice. 

One of the main ethical prob 
lems in the e-commerce arena 
centers on the 


over data mining 


controversy 
— the selling 
of consumer information by 
e-commerce merchants to on 
line advertisers. “If you're cre 
ating e-commerce applications 
and your customers want yout 
product to have data min 
pabilities, what is your respon- 
sibility?” asks Shanks. “That’s 
the kind of thing we're sorting 
through.” 

Shanks says he hopes to find 
ways to help Propel curb the 
abuse of consumer informa- 
tion among its clients by offer- 
ing incentives to respect end 
users’ privacy and by providing 
them with up-to-date informa- 
tion about privacy legislation. 

Challenges: The first chal- 


working 
formir 
language 
use to talk about ethical issue 


And 


Shanks says is deadlines 
ethical guide 

end up on the 

This is especially 

paced start-ups. 

ire 110 other things 

peoples tir 

onvincing that has to | 

employees 
should be paying 


th 


ethics and values 


they are,” expl. 
Rewards: Shanks says 


Suitants Can ear 


$8,000 per da 


vorkshops 


officers 
ipproxima 

200,000. He 
itisfaction ¢ 


direction of the 


igure out | 


r pe yple D 


jas is a freelance 1 , 
as is a freelance write 


, Calif 


Ethics Consultant 


= Name and title: Tom Shanks, 
ethics consultant 


in Santa Cruz 


= Nature of work: In workshops 
and meetings, he advises executives 
on setting ethical guidelines for day- 
to-day business practices. He also 
meets with employees and conducts 
surveys to find out where the hurdles 
are in meeting guidelines 


® Skills required: Communica- 
tion, training and facilitating skills are 
key, as a well as a theoretical back- 
ground in ethics. Business know!- 
edge is helpful, too. “At some point, 
you have to get real-world experi- 
ence with how these things work in 
a business that has to make money,” 
says Shanks. 


= Training needed: Most ethicists 
come out of academia, says Shanks. 
Many begin with either a master’s 
degree or a Ph.D. in philosophy, with 
an emphasis on ethics. Many busi- 
ness schools have begun offering 
ethics training as part of their MBA 
programs. 


= Job and salary potential: 
Ethics consultants can earn as much 
as $5,000 to $8,000 per workshop 
at corporations, or $175,000 to 
$200,000 as full-time employees. 
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NBASE/XYPLEX, a leader in the exciting fiber-optics/networking 
arena, has the following needs in the Fiber Driver group in 
Chatsworth, CA 


Engineer, Electro-Optical Systems 


Hardware Engineer, Analog 


Hardware Engineer, Digital 


EES 





Embedded Software Engineer 


Packaging Engineer 


Nbase is a designer/manufacturer of high-end systems for trans 
porting high-speed data over fiber optics. We offer competitive 
salaries, stock options, health benefits, and a casual working en 
vironment 


Want to learn more? 
jobs @fiberdriver.com 
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ATTENTION IS/IT PROFESSIONALS! 


Your dream 
e e o Reveal 
IT job is just a= = el 
ters 
career fair away.“ 


Plan to attend the... 


te NAACP Diversity & Hicu-Tecu 
% 
i & 
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© CAREER FAIR 


“Ti he! *] Diversity Career Fair In The Nation” 
Emenee 


National Sponsc Regional Sponsor 


WES 9 “YAHOO! careers €> merck CEE 


make an impact 


happening in the 


2000-2001 UPCOMING SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


PHOENIX, AZ | LOS ANGELES, CA ATLANTA, GA PHOENIX, AZ 
Mox., NovenseR 6, 2000 Mon., January 15, 2001 | Mon., Fesruary 5, 2001 | Mon., Fesruary 26, 2001 


Douscerree Guest Sues - PHoEN LAX Suenaron Gareway H Georcia Wor.o Cononess Center | Dousvernee Guest Suires - PHOENIX | 


ST. LOUIS, MO WASHINGTON, DC | PHILADELPHIA, PA DETROIT, Mi 
Mon., Novemser 13, 2000 Mox,, January 15, 2001 | Weo., Fepruary 21, 2001 Tuts., Marcu 6, 2001 


facets McLean Hivion H Pewnsvwvanta Convention Center Hyatt Recency Dearsorn 


eT ST OCR a i eC ee waa Lt 
If you can’t make it to the events, submit your resume at BestDiversityEmployers.com. 


c “4 
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rpeovvc ws 


The NAACP Diversity & High-Tech Career Fair is produced and managed a Shomex Productions 
2601 Ocean Park Boulevard, Suite 200 © Santa Monica, CA 90405 © (310) 450-8831 © www.naocpcareerfair.com 





© ENTERPRISE ARCHITECTURE 

© GLOBAL INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT 

© Swart Card TECHNOLOGIES 

© |NDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

© Business ANALYSTS 


www.americanexpress.com /jobs /resume ting job 
code OITAZKK American Express, ting job 
code OITAZKK) P.0. Box 380, Burlington, MA 01803. 


t www. anne com /ITcareers 
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Technologies 
For High Tech Jobs go to www.dice.com 


& dicecom 


igh tech jobs online 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MARYLAND 
CHIEF INFORMATION OFFICER 


(Starting Salary Range to the Mid $100's, D.O.E.) 


NO LATER THAN November 15, 2000 to 


OLDANI 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/4 
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Trusted by more hiring managers 
than any IT space in the world. 


Computerworld * InfoWorld * Network World » November 6, 


Opportunities with 
ThinkSpark 
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HIGH TECH CAREER 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Siemens Information and 
Communication Networks, Inc 


Siemens Information and 
Communication Mobile, Inc 


Siemens Carrier Networks,LLC 
Siemens Enterprise Networks,LLC 
Optisphere Networks, Inc 


Software Engineers/Technicians 
~CommunicationEngineers/Technicians 
+ Test Engineers/Technicians 
Customer Service Engineers/Technicians 
«Field Engineers/Technicians 
*Telecommunications Engineers 
+ Optical Engineers/Echnicians 
Programmers/Programmer Analysts 
* Systems Engineers/Systems Analysts 
“Wireless Engineers/Technicians 
+ Network Engineers/Technicians 
Design Engineers 
* Technical Support Specialists 
+ Hardware Engineers/Technicians 
+ Project/Product Managers 
~ Database Administrators/Design Analysts 
“User Support Specialists/Supervisors 

range of other IT and IT support pe: 


siemens@resume.isearch.com 


ns, PO Box 92171, Los Angeles, CA 90009-9998 
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PUT YOUR OWN STARS ON STAGE 


Announcing The ITcareers Achievement Showcase 


WRT Uae eae ea 
Ua a ae 


Build retention into your IT advertising 
program through public recognition of 
your top performers. Use messages on 
how you value employees - as you attempt 
to attract new ones. 


The ITcareers Showcase will have prime 
position within our weekly advertising 
section - appearing in Computerworld, 
InfoWorld and Network World. 


* 


These pages will honor: 


* Award winners for technology or 
Co au rem sia cain ania, 
* Award winners for community service 
Lae eC Tne 
* Special assignments and promotions 


The Achievement Showcase was created 
for employers who understand that your 
most important target market is the IT 

professional who already works for you. 


For information on our special 


Teco 


introductory rates, 


call Janis Crowley 
1-800-762-2977. 
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Respond 


to: Managing Director, JEAWQ 


1222 Richmond Ave 


246, Houston, TX 


Programmer/Analyst Sr. Software Engineer sought by 


pany in Denver, CC eClal nformation technology consult 


ing company in Denver, CO, to 
work in Irving, TX & other 
unanticipated job sites in the 
U.S., to design & d 
enabied software 
that incorporate 

3-tie architecture 
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applicat 
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Huanhuan Technoloay, Inc 
13405 SW Freeway, Suite 


208, Sugarland, TX 77478 


It’s Fast. 
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PROGRESS, UNIX SYS 





NATURA SQL/SER 

AVA, INGRES. PLEASE 
ESUME TO DIR 
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Suite 300 
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where the best get better 
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Software 
Engineers and 
Other Information 
Technology 
Professionals 


Employee-owned Science 
Applications International 


Corporation (SAIC) 


SAIC 
Human Resources, REF 
PT, 1450 Poydras Stree 
Suite 670, New Orleans, LA 


70112; Fax: (800) 650-3562 
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* DBA: Informix, Oracle, Sybase, MS SQL Server, DB2 
* Sadmin: Unix (Sun, HP-UX, ADO), NT, MVS 
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REAL TIME DATABASE 


Attention Recruiting Dept Job Ref. CW1000 
Magna Infotech Ltd. 1 Padanaram Rd., Suite 208 
Danbury, CT 06811-4833 
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Users React Sympathet 
‘To Microsoft Security 


Cite difficulty of securing corporate net 


BY CAROL SLIWA 
ASHING Microsoft 
Corp. may be popu 
lar sport on some is 
sues, but the securi 
ty breach that the 
company recently suffered has 
many corporate information 
technology users waxing sym- 
pathetic. 

Several users last week said 
the incident — in which a 
hacker gained access to certain 
parts of Microsoft’s internal 
corporate network — did noth 
ing to change their perceptions 
or opinions of the software 
maker or its products. They 
also said it won't affect their 
purchasing decisions. 

“T don’t think any 
them,” said Jeffrey Ratner, di- 
rector of IT engineering at 
Phoenix Home Life Mutual In 
surance Co. in Hartford, Conn. 
“I know how things go. I feel 
bad for them.” 

Security breaches have be- 
come so routine, “after a little 
while, you stop noticing,” said 
Rick Waugh, a project manager 
at Telus Corp. in 
British Columbia. 

“Security is a moving target, 


Burnaby, 


and if they can be hit, we can 
all be hit,” said Cathy Hotka, 
vice president of information 
technology at the National Re- 
tail Federation in Washington. 


Common Occurrence 

“These things will be hap- 
pening all the time. It’s just the 
nature of technology,” 
Richard Viard, co-founder and 
senior vice president of re- 
search and development a 
SmarterKids.com Inc. in Need- 
ham, Mass. “There will always 


said 


be somebody to outsmart you.” 

A security breach at one of 
the world’s largest and most 
powerful technology compa- 
nies didn’t make Viard feel any 
more vulnerable than he al- 
ready did, he said. “We've al- 
ways been paranoid about this 


less of 


stuff,” he said. “You can be very 
prepared, but you can never be 
impenetrable.’ 

Much of the sympathetic re- 
sponse from IT professionals 
stemmed from their intimate 
knowledge of the struggle 
every company faces when try- 
ing to secure its own network. 

“We understand exactly how 
difficult it is to avoid being 
hacked in multiple layers,” said 
one IT executive at a large fi- 
nancial service provider. “We 
have hacking attempts every 
day, [although], I’m sure, less 
than Microsoft. There are lots 
of people trying all the time.” 

“Sometimes they get through 
one layer, but that’s about it,” 


Continued from page 1 


Microsoft 


been stolen in the incident. Of- 
ficials later said it appeared 
that the 
only 


crackers may have 
viewed portions of the 
code for products that are still 
under development. 

Microsoft claimed that it 
knew about the cracker for at 
least 12 days — during which the 
company apparently tracked the 
person’s every move within the 
network. 

So far, Microsoft hasn't yet 
offered any public explanation 
how the crackers may 
have gained entry into what 


as to 


should have been a bulletproof 


network. 


QAZ for Concern 


But several analysts said 
they believe that the attackers 
used a Trojan-horse program 
known as QAZ to break in. 
Trojan horses such as QAZ 
usually enter a victim’s system 
as e-mail attachments or are 
hidden in pornographic files 
and downloadable games. 
Once 


inside a system, the 


NEWS 


he continued. “We do reports 
every day to see what our vul 
nerabilities have been plus we 
test against ourselves on virtu- 
ally an everyday basis.” 

But no matter how much 
monitoring the company does, 
the executive noted, “A lot of 
times, you can’t tell” what hap 
pened. “You stop something at 
the door and you don’t know 
what it is,” he said. 

Ratner said he respected Mi- 
crosoft’s decision to acknowl- 
edge the incident, discuss 
was affected and 
stop the breach. “It seems to 


which code 


me they’re trying to change 
their company philosophy,” he 
said. They're being more 
open.’ 

Ratner added that it was to 
Microsoft’s 


credit that it 


programs broadcast their loca- 


tion to the cracker, who then 


takes administrative control of 


the system without the user’s 


knowledge to do the same 


things the authorized user of 


the computer would be per 
mitted to do. 

The odds of such programs 
being downloaded on a home 
much greater 
than on an office-based one be 


computer are 


fre- 
and 


cause home security is 


quently less stringent 


harder to monitor, said Russ 


With more 
people working 
from home, the 

threat [of 
infiltration] is 
increasing. 


RUSS COOPER, ANALYST, 
TRUSECURE CORP 


SMARTERKIDS.COM'’S Viard: 
“You can be very prepared, but 
you can never be impenetrable” 


caught the breach. “Something 
a long 


like that can go on for 
time.” 


Cooper, an analyst at Reston 
Va.-based security firm TruSe 
cure Corp. 

An employee opening ar 


e-mail from an insecure ser 
vice or using a work computer 
to log in to a personal Internet 
account could, for instance 
unwittingly download a mali 
cious program that could then 
infiltrate a corporate network. 
Similarly, unauthorized 
— such as an employee's c 
— could use an office system 
to download games that con 
tain viruses, Cooper said. 

“It’s been a problem for 


quite some time, and with 


people working from 


home, the threat is increasing,” 


more 


Cooper said. 

In Microsoft's case, the hack 
originated 
with an office-based employee 


could have also 


downloading and opening a 
file containing malicious code, 
said Jeffery V. Johnson, CEO of 
MetaSeS, an Internet security 
consulting firm in Atlanta and 
an affiliate of Meta Group Inc 
in Stamford, Conn 

But increasingly, “people are 
breaking into home-based sys- 
tems and using them as pivot 


points” into corporate net- 


> 


But Wayne Richards Se 


nior technical support analyst 
it Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
in Akron, Ohio, questioned Mi 
monitoring 


crosoft’s tactic of 


th 


the hacker’s moves for several 


jays once the security breach 


was discovered 
I hate to say it 


zot 1n here, \ 


cut out,” Richard 


Richards 
should be 
product secrets might 


been stolen. “If 


code and post it 
net, people will be writing stuff 
that will 


interface 


crosoit duc 


pro: 
pr 


mats, and vou 
coming out on other platforms 


showing uf 


Richards said he 
see more bre 


Microsoft but 


1iSO 
Duys into th 
platform 


software Decome 


works, according to Johnson 


It’s precisely this concern 
that prompted ince and 
company Lutheran 


finance 
Brotherhood in 


Minneapolis to 
install firewalls on notebooks 
belonging to its 

field 


said information security man 


force e 


ager Jay Dybd 


Decome ver 


Such firewalls 
critical when a home user is al 
ways connected to the In 
via [Digital Subscriber I 
or some other [persistent] « 
nection,” Dybdahl said 

“The fact is, if we’re going to 
illow access to corporate 
works from staff at home, there 
are going to have be new 
procedures followed that pro 


said 


tect those processors,” 
Cathy Hotka, vice president of 
information technology at the 
National 
retail 


Washington. 


Retail Federation, 


trade association in 

Controlling home users is a 
matter of faith, said Rick 
Waugh, a product manager at 
Telus Corp., a telecommunica 
Burnaby, 
‘You put 


tions 


British 


company in 

Columbia. 
rules in place and hope they 
follow them,” he said. D 
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Behind ‘safe harbor’ 


F YOU’RE CONFUSED about the new “safe harbor” data priva- 
cy agreement that kicked in last week (see story, Page One), 
here’s the basic drill: (1) If you have any customers in Europe, 
you need to follow the safe harbor rules, which let those cus- 
tomers correct information about themselves that’s wrong 
and limit third-party access to it. (2) If you don’t have any cus- 
tomers in Europe, you will soon, so see (1). (3) If you think Euro- 
pean authorities won’t enforce their data privacy laws in the U.S., 
you're gambling against long odds — unless you have no European 


customers, in which case, see (2). 


In other words: yeah, you'll have to imple- 
ment those safe harbor rules. And don’t be 
fooled if your company is one that’s waiting to 
see if the rules will be enforced and that’s puz- 
zling over how to handle the fact that those 
rules will give your European customers better 
privacy protection than Americans. When your 
senior management finally moves, they'll want 
it to happen right now. 

And guess who's going to have 
to make it happen? Your IT shop 
won't be responsible for comply- 
ing with every aspect of the 
European data privacy rules 
but this is all about data, after all. 
If it costs your company business 
or fines or bad publicity, you 
know which way the flak will fly. 

So you’ve got to know what 
those privacy rules require. 
You've got to explain those re 
quirements to your top manage- 
ment. You've got to be ready to 
implement whatever they decide 
to do. 

Some of this should be easy for 
most corporate IT shops. For ex- 
ample, the safe harbor rules re 
quire you to keep customer data 
accurate, complete, up-to-date 
and secure from unauthorized ac 
cess. Clean, safe data is the kind 
you're keeping anyway, right? 

But some of the rules are tricki- 
er than they first appear. Euro- 
pean customers must be able to 
see all the information you've col- 
lected about them and change it if it’s wrong. 
Before that can happen, though, you've got to 
find all that data. 

That’s more of a challenge if, say, the market- 
ing department has made its own copy of cer- 
tain customer databases. Or if outdated paper 
copies of some customer files are still in use. Or 
if some customer information has never been 
under IT’s control. 


Senior 
management 
will want it 
to happen 
right now. 


And once you've found it, you’ll have to make 
it all available in a clear, straightforward way 
that customers can understand. Those obscure 
credit codes and funky shorthand notations? 
They’ve all got to be spelled out clearly. Your 
current applications probably can’t do it. 

You may also have to restrict access by your 
users to some of the data, since customers can 

opt out of its use in things it 
wasn't originally collected for. 
That will require still more 
data 
opt-out field for every Euro- 


at the very least, an 
pean customer record — along 
with tighter data-access pro 
cedures. 

Is all this doable? Sure. Will it 
take time? Yep. Will your top 
brass dither about when to an- 
nounce safe harbor compliance 
and whether to extend the same 
privacy rights to non-European 
customers? You bet. 

Which is why you need to 
start your pilot program now 
without waiting for your senior 
executives to make up their 
minds. 

You've got to find that data 
and figure out how to present 
it cleanly to untrained cus- 
tomers. Your database analysts 
will have to decide how to flag 
data for customers who opt out 
of its being used. Software de- 
velopers will need to start 
working up user interfaces and 
getting database analysts to tell them what 
those obscure codes mean. 

That way, when the big bosses finally decide 
what they want to do, you will be able to deliver 
— right now. DB 


Hayes, Computerworld’s senior news columnist, has 
covered IT for more than 20 years. His e-mail address 


is frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


COMPUTERWORLD November 6, 2000 


WEEK AFTER WEEK at the 
same time every morning, the 
router at a remote site drops its 
connection to the home office 
for half an hour. The phone 
company says it’s not at fault, so 
a mystified IT pilot fish grabs a 
sniffer and a flight out. Fish is 
waiting in the wire closet at the 
appointed hour, when in comes 


a secretary with a one-cup cof 


pulls the plug on the router and 
plugs in the pot - and the router, 
naturally, drops dead. When the 
dumbfounded fish asks why, she 
explains the boss doesn't want 
her making a mess at her desk 
and since the router has no but 
tons, keys or screen, she figured 


it can’t really be important 


CALL COMES IN to the help 
desk: The floppy-disk drive won't 
work in a supervisor's PC at the 
factory. The non-networked PC 
needs that drive, so pilot fish 
arrives pronto to replace it. But 
it's not dead - the supervisor 
explains there's something in it 
Sure enough, the fish discovers 
a lollipop stick, apparently left by 
a third-shift worker who couldn't 
find a trash can. “Yeah, | saw 
that in there but couldn't get it 
out,” the supervisor admits, “so | 
just pushed it to the side. | fig- 
ured it would be fine if it was out 
of the way and | could get the 


' 


— 


floppy disk into the drive.” 


IT'S LATE and the cabling job 
at this factory is all but done, so 
IT pilot fish heads home, leaving 
the boss and the cabling guys to 
clean up. Next morning, she 
walks in to chaos - the printers 
have all stopped working. She 
rechecks the connections and 
discovers her boss “straightened 
up and cut all the extra cable to 
make it look nicer.” One length 
of “extra” cable ran to the print- 
ers - and it takes another trip by 
the out-of-town cabling guys to 
reattach them 


TECHNICIAN SHOWS UP in 
the IT department at the end of 
the day to do preventive mainte- 
nance on the uninterruptible 
power supply (UPS). “Ready for 
the system to be taken down?” 
computer operator pilot fish 
asks. “I need to get ready first,” 
tech says. He walks into the 
computer room, plugs his vacu- 
um cleaner into the UPS, turns it 
on, drains the UPS - and knocks 
out the mainframe. Recovery 
takes the rest of the night 


Tell me your tale: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You get 
a sharp Shark T-shirt if your true 
story of IT sees print - or shows 
up online in the daily feed at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 


The 5th Wave 


“Yeah, these voice recognition systems 


om 


E-mail richtennant@theSthwave.cc 


can be tricky. Let me see 4 I can 
open your Word processing program." 
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Ameritech, working with Cisco Systems’, introduces 
Fgh Bandwidth Enterprise Services: a powerful set of 
high bandwidth tools for today’s high performance enterprise 


There has been a lot of hype surrounding multi-services networking. But for all of its power and all of its 
promise, multi-service has missed the mark for most of you. Why? Because providers have failed to design their 
services to meet your needs rather than some pre-packaged set of services and applications. And they have also 
failed to convey how these new services can brighten your bottom line and your company’s future. 


| Which bring us to us 


“us” is Ameritech and Cisco Systems. For over a decade, Ameritech has recognized the Cisco SYSTEMS 


increasing importance of data in the business marketplace—and the need to integrate 
voice and data services. We boast a powerful nationwide data network, and some of the 
most experienced data networking people in the business. 


Our alliance with Cisco Systems makes us just that much stronger in data services. Cisco’s reputation and 
worldwide leadership in business internetworking speaks for itself—and it speaks volumes for how seriously 


we take our commitment to bringing the finest data services to you—our customer. 


High Bandwid Enterp ise Services. What's in it for you 


Plenty. 


Start with virtually unlimited bandwidth for end-to-end branch office connectivity. That means you can 
dramatically expand your local and wide area networks, dynamically allocating bandwidth for your mission 
critical applications — intranets, extranets, supply chain management, inventory control, collaboration and 


file sharing, to name a few. 


And that’s just for openers. Because our High Bandwidth Enterprise Services run on a single, fully integrated 
and fully managed connection, you get simultaneous transmission of voice, video and data. You also save 
big money because you are reducing the number of access lines needed for wide area communications. 
Furthermore, the “fully managed” part means you can focus on what you do best, while we concentrate on 
the “nuts and bolts” of the network. 


ilding on what you have now. Scaling to where you need to be, tomorrow 


gned High Bandwidth E se Services so that they can be built on your existing network, 
saving you time and money. Be it ATM, Frame Relay, DSL, PBX trunking, Super-trunk, SONET or PRI, 
we're ready to start integrating. And you can start at the performance level that best meets your needs— 
from 56 Kbps all the way to OC3, with PVC bandwidths up to 148 Mbps. And as your business expands, 
you have a seamless, cost effective and future proof migration path. 





ou are the maj focus. ..and the big winner! 





ee ‘ yOu get more choice and flexibiltty in service offerings 
ROD ARaR L CT SLE 
. than competitors can give you, 


yee YOU save time and money because Ameritech and Cisco 
Hardware acquisition : % : 
assure that world-class hardware is being used. 


We work with YOU to ensure functionality 


Slaging Per A 
lita and compatibility. 
, YOU save time and frustration because you 
Installation , 


have a single point of contact. 


YOU rest easy because Ameritech and Cisco have 


Securily A a SR : ; 
“ fashioned “lock-tight™ security solutions. 


: , YOU focus on what you do best while we focus on -the 
Managed Service — - 2 Aras E é 
: day-to-day “nuts and bolts” of the network’s operation. 


, 
Bottomline, High Bandwidth Enterprise Services deliver you the goods: higher performance, greater 


flexibility, integration and control, faster new application and service deployment, and reduced operational costs 


Act now and save your enterprise uf 30% or more 


rhe financial future of your business—the potential for impressive savings and 
increased productivity— may well depend on the way you implement multi- 
service applications. And with Ameritech, that future is in excellent hands 
But today is just as important as tomorrow. And for a limited time, until 
December 31, 2000, we are offering substantial incentives for putting High 
Bandwidth Enterprise Services to work for your company. Depending on the 
size of your operation, these incentives could save you up to 30% —and, in 


So pick up the phone and call 877-504-6878 or visit 


some Cases, even more. 


our website at www.sbcdata.com/applications 


For the full story—and up to 30% or more in savings, call 877-504-6878 
or visit www.sbcdata.com/applications by December 31, 2000. 
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our investment in IT infrastructure i: 
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YUAGe betwee 


huge. And the impact of the Internet on your 
IT budget grows larger every day. You've poured 
tons of resources into ERP systems as well as 
e-mail and document workflow systems. How 
much? Well, studies show that as much as 
50% of an average IT budget can be involved with 
managing documents 
True, there are more documents online than 
ever before. But it’s also true that we are creating 
more paper documents than ever before: twice 
many as just five years ago. The reason is simple 
Most companies have lots of off-ramps that turn 
electronic documents into paper documents, but 
almost no one has lots of on-ramps capable of 
converting paper documents into electronic ones 
In fact, giving you ne vays to leverage your 
IT investment by bridging the frustrating gap 


between the paper world and the electronic world 


is exactly what the Xerox Document 


For starters, a Document Centre lets 
people work the way they are used to 
yrking—you can scan documents in the same 
place you print or copy them—it's that easy and 
that accessible. Of course, the Document Centre 
gives workgroups of 10 or more desktop control 
over everyday functions like printing, copying, 


xINg and 


XEROX 
DOCUMENT CENTRE 
Print 


finishing. What's 
more, by making 
document imaging 
an “everyday 
function, the 
knowledge and 
information 
recorded in paper 
documents can now 
become a seamless 


Ado) 


part of the digital workflow 


See eee 
Centre system was designed to do 


m—_ Basic  ¥ More Scan 
ar Scanning \ Features 
Template Name : 
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If scanning is on your radar at all 
you probably see it as limited to 
environments with dedicated 
operators. And so it has been 

But the Document Centre system 


is changing that in big ways 





Going out to the hallway and scanning large 
documents into the digitai stream at up to 65 ppm 
tainly efficient, but the important tion 
remains: Where is all that information going, and 
what can you do with it once it gets there? 
Document Centre lets you scan directly to 
industry-standard messaging and collaboration 
platforms 
like 
Microsoft 
Exchange, 
Lotus Notes 
or Domino.Dc 


} You can 


Press green button 


scan directly to a Web 

repository, so anyone has instant 

access to information from a remote location 
j Scan to yc 

PC desktop, and with 

ScanSoft PaperPort and 

TextBridge software 


bundled with 
Windows NT 4.0 & 2000 


Document Centre Appletalk 
Novell NetWare 4.X 
PCL6 
Token Ring 14/16MB 
TCP/IP 
OS/2 WarpServer 
Ethernet 10/100 
Adobe PostScript 3 


you can drag and 
drop your scanned 
image into any one of 
150 industry-standard 
applications. You 
wont need to re-key 


your documents 


Scan 65 ppm 


Select scan folder 
Select destination j 


Or scan documents to the network 
using software like Xerox DocuShare, users can 
access them through any current Web browser on 
any platform. It gives you an electronic file cabinet 
that’s a very lent ay to share knowledge and 
dramatically reduces e-mail traffic 
Or combine Document Centre with Xerox 
FlowPort. FlowPort is a Web- gemma 
based software platform that 
manages the flow of , 
documents from paper to 
digital and back again in 
dramatically new 
ways. For example, 
FlowPort gives Lotus Notes 
mobile workers 
the freedom to 
access and print Xerox DocuShare 
any documents on the 
We ithout using a PC 


Lotus 


} And when it comes Domino.Doc 
to getting your dic 
documents back into paper 
form, Document C PC Desktop 
2n architecture supports all 

major industry printing standards and encourag 
third-party software solutions to thrive. So you can 
print not only from your desktop or from the Web 
but also directly from your mainframe, including 
ERP applications like SAP 

4 In short, things once limited to paper 
are el onically archived, accessed, shared 
and easily printed wherever you need them 
It doesn't just increase productivity, it decreases 
costs and saves time. Turn the page to learn how 


one of our customers is already benefiting 
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We have hundreds of customers who report impress 


sive results. But here’s one in-depth story of 


how a Document Centre solution reduced one organization's work-cycle time from three days to 


just three minutes. 


Center for Technology Management, in a 
prominent Midwestern research institute 


There are dozens of huge file cabinets over- 
flowing with documents— patents, notes and 
contracts about inventions the university owns 
Each year up to 1,500 new folders are added 
Every day, dozens of people call and request 
files. By law, the university must provide public 
access to any of these thousands of complex 
scientific documents for reference, revision, 
notation or collabo- 

ration. And it must 

be done for 25 years 

The commitment of 

time, space and 

personnel is large 


and growing 


Combine Xerox 
FlowPort and 
DocuShare with two 
Document Centres 
This gives you a 
search engine for all 


your documents 


Now when people need a document, they just 
check off the file tt need on a FlowPort cover 
sheet, scan it into the Document Centre, and 
FlowPort software finds and sends the 
requested electronic file to a server that can 
print, e-mail or store the document. What's 
once the file is stored, DocuShare lets you 
manage it on the Web, giving authorized users 
instant access for viewing, downloading and 


printing documents from anywhere at any time 


A process that used to take three days can 
now be completed 
instantaneously. 
Documents are 
accessed and 
shared electronically 
Paper is eliminated 
while collaborative 
work processes are 
made simpler. 
Security is improved 
Those 20 file 
cabinets are soon 
history. Costs 
are lowered. 


Time is saved. 
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In a world of intranets and extranets, of e-commerce and the Internet, you need state-of-the-art 
technology and expertise to manage and share the documents that contain the knowledge in your 
organization. The Xerox Document Centre is a digital platform engineered from the ground up to 
eliminate the barriers between your paper and online documents. 

Call us or visit our Web site for more information. And see how much you can increase productivity 
and control cost just by getting all your company’s documents online. 


00-ASK-XE 


WWW.xerox.com/ online 
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“SO TO” GUYS 

For the guy on the right, that means Digex is the company he—and hundreds of IT professionals like him—goes to for the deployment 

and hosting of secure, scalable and high performance Web sites, intranets, extranets and Web-enabled enterprise systems. Add to 

qs eee that the proven value of having Cisco Systems® world class technology and equipment on our ae rss team 
PoweredNetwork and it is easy to see why Digex is the “go to” e-Business service provider for companies looking to win in 

crunch time. Give us a call. For a limited time, you can get special pricing and a chance to win a genuine Shaq-signed NBA basketball. 


Just call. 1-800-455-2968 ext. 220 or visit www.digex.com/basketbal 


! dige/ 


bolt Tg | keeps e-business in business~ 


digex.com/basketball 1-800-455-2968 Ext..220 
% SMS ia ca OO Sd ROOMS OR ire SS . Nines Where managed hosting began. 
eel ipa prlelopeceeee segs th en cs omy nga adele Where managed hosting is going. 





GET YOUR SPARE! 


getspare.com 


Offer 
Extended 


WE’RE SO CONFIDENT IN 
OUR SERVER MEMORY, WE’LL GIVE YOU A SPARE 
OF YOUR CHOICE TO PROVE IT. 


Go To getspare.com TO SEE HOW YOU can memory, our server memory is 100% tested to ensure 
qualify to take advantage of this special server performance and reliability. It will provide you with significant 


memory offer from Kingston” For a limited time, when you cost-savings too. So get your 


buy five Kingston server memory modules, Kingston will give 


FREE! 


you a spare module of your choice*— 


And the free 


spare doesn't even have to be Kingston. As with all Kingston 


spare—visit getspare.com 
today. But hurry, this e 


wees only good dows A KINGSTON 
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